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EXCAVATIONS AT SAHETH-MAHETH: 
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O WING to absence on leave during the winter of 1908-09, it was not possible for 
Dr. Vogel to resume again the excavations which he had inaugurated at Saheth- 
Maheth in the previous year, and, as it was undesirable that the work should lie in¬ 
terrupted for any considerable length of time, I agreed, at his request, to continue the 
exploration of the site. During this second season, my main objective was the area 
of the Jetavana Garden, famous for its connection with the life of the Buddha: but I 
took the opportunity, also, of examining several outlying monuments, which appeared 
likely to yield fruitful results and which had either escaped the spade of earlier 
explorers or been only superficially examined by them. Throughout these operations 
I had the advantage of uninterrupted help from uiy Excavation Assistant, Pundit 
Daya Ram Salmi, to whom I am indebted not only for compiling the lists of anti¬ 
quities which are published at the end of this article, but for the unvarying diligence 
with which he watched over much of the work and the scrupulous care with which 
he recorded the results. 

The descriptiou of the outlying monuments referred to above will not detain us 
long, and, as they belong mainly to an earlier period than the buildings unearthed in 
the Jetavana, I will proceed to deal with them first. 

The Punnhiam Jhar, situated north of the Ora Jliiir and some ninety paces on 
the further sido of the Balrampur Road, was a low mound rising not more than five 
feet above the level of the surrounding country. That it contained tlio remains of an 
ancient st upa, appear ed to me manifest from the outset, and my first care was to 
clear it of debris and ascertain its plan with a view to sinking a shaft in its centre 
for the relics which I hoped it might ensh rine. A few hours’ lal>our sufficed to 
prove that the stupa was a circular one, 54' in diameter ami composed throughout 
of bricks, well baked and carefully laid, measuring 13" x 9" x 2". Equally\rief 
was my search for the relics ; for the shaft bad not been carried down mere than four 
feet from the existing top—the bricks being easily and rapidly removed one by one— 
whei^tlui relic receptacle itself came to light. I cannot call this receptacle a casket j 
for it was nothing more than a rectangular slab of sandstone (PI. XII, 2). 1' 9' long x 
broad, undressed on its lower side and decorated on its upper with a roughly 
incised full-blown lotus and a simple design of circles, disposed one within another. | 
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In the centre of this lotus was scooped out a cup-like cavity, in diameter at the 
aperture and the same in depth, which, after the relics had been placed inside, was 
closed by a second stone 9J" long X 0" broad, slightly hollowed out on its under side. 
The relics deposited in this singularly primitive receptacle, the like of which has ) 
been found, I believe, in uo other stupa in this country, consisted of a few small pieces 
of bone, some gold leaf, rock crystal, circular laminae of'silver, and a silver puneh- 
niarked coin of rectangular shape and stamped with an animal and the solar symbol 
on the obverse and two uncertain marks on the reverse. This type of punch-marked 
coin may be assigned to the third or fourth century B.C., and judging from the 
primitive character of the relic-receptacle, there is good reason to believe that it 
J belongs to the same early epoch. On the other hand, the fabric and size of the bricks 
of which the stupa is built appear to indicate a later date (perhaps, the beginning of 
the Christian era) for its construction, and it seems probable, therefore, that the 
relics inav have been brought here from some older shrine. 1 

Another stupa , that appears to have been an object of great sanctity in ancient 
days, is the Kharohuaiii Jhar, which lies about a hundred yards to the north-east of 
the Pnuuhifim Jhar. It appears to have l)een a memorial stupa, for there were no 
signs of its having contained any relic deposit; but the building is of considerable 
interest from a constructional point of view. As it now stands, it consists of three 
concentric brick walls, the inner one 16 feet from the middle, and the middle 10 feet 
from the outor.* The outermost wall is 7' in thickness, and the two inner ones 2' 3”, 
the total diameter of the structure being 105'. Tin* foundations of the innermost 
ring descend to a depth of 12' below the present surface, and the other rings start 
from the same level. The walls are roughly constructed of bricks averaging 12' x 
10J" X 2-2", with thick mud joints l>etween. The spaces between the three walls wero 
filled in with ordinary clay, and the core inside the innermost, ring was made of the 
-same material pounded [>eculiarly hard. At first sight, it might appear that the 
innermost wall with its core of clay represented the original stupa erected on this site, 
and that the two outer rings were added on two successive occasions, when the stupa 
was subsequently enlarged ; for it was a custom, as we know from innumerable 
examples of such treatment, for monuments of this kind to he encased with one shell 
after another, esj»ecially if they happened to l»o invested with an unusual degree of 
sanctity. But in this particular case it is manifest from the identical character of 
their construction that tin* three concentric walLs must have been erected at one and 
the same time ; and this conclusion is further borne out by the fact that the found¬ 
ations of each start from precisely the same level. For, in the case of monuments of 
this kind to which additions have been made, it is almost invariably the rule that 
the later the addition, the higher the level from which its foundations spring, the fact 
being that the accumulations of dust and debris around such structures are respons¬ 
ible for a slow hut perpetual rise in the level of the ground. 


* In a brief preliminary not* in the J.R.J.S. lot 1909. p. 1002, I eipn-med the opinion Unit the .tgpa helonaed 
approximately Ut the mow date a> the leUc-rereptaele. Further «m»Meration of the detail* haa led me to alter tl' 
opinion. 

* According tn l»r. llcer the name of tht* mound i« Panahiya Jhftr, J.AJfJ >, VoL LXT, Part I extra 

f. 39 f. •‘■BW* 

* It U curious to note that Dr. Hoey call* thia a cock-pit, op. eit. p.40. 
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The Ora .Thar is the greatest of all the mounds around Saheth-Maheth, having Ofa Jhar. 
a base circumference of some 1,800 feet, and a height of 50' or slightly more. ! When 
I first examined it, its sides were covered deep in d6bris, and 1 half anticipated tlint 
it would provo to be a colossal stupa of brick, such as the Chaukhandi at Sarnath. 

A narrow trench, however, cut down the southern slope soon marie it evident that the 
body of the mound was composed entirely of yellowish clay, and that the bricks lying 
strewn on its sides had all fallen from some relatively late structures on the summit. 

The most modern of these was a brick platform of the late Muhammadan epoch, 26' 
square and 4' high, plastered over with a thick layer of concrete. This was removed 
in its entirety ; and below it there^Came to light a stupa (PI. XII, a. 1) belonging 
approximately to the 9th century’ A.D. It was cruciform in plan (PI. XTI, 3) and 
standing to a height of 8' above its base, the bricks of which it was constructed 
measuring 11" X X 2". Around the stupa was a paved pradahshinapatha or 
ambulatory passage, 21' wide on the west side and 5' to 6' on the remaining sides, 
approached apparently on the west by a tlight of steps, of which the flanking walls 
were still extant. A shaft sunk through this stupa revealed the fact that it was built 
on the top of an earlier structure, the brickwork of which descended some 6 feet below' 
its base, at which [joint it gave place to the clay of the mound. Around this stupa , 
and at. a little lower level, there also came to light a number of cells of varying 
dimensions, which were so dilapidated, however, that it was impossible to reconstruct 
their original plan with certainty. The bricks employed in their construction vary 
in size from 11" X 10' x 2* to 13' X 9' x 2' and proclaim them to be of an earlier date 
than the stupa itself. 

As to the body of the mound, the presence of such solid brick structures on the 
top, coupled with its great size, rendered it impracticable for me to attempt to pene¬ 
trate to its centre, except at a wholly unjustifiable cost. My examination of it, how'- 
ever, proved conclusively that it was artificially formed like the great mounds at 
Lauriyd Nandangarh and Rainpurva, and it may not unreasonably be surmised that 
it belongs to the same remote prehistoric period. 

** Above sixty /»,” says Hiuen Thsang, “ to the north-west of Sr&vasti, was an Stupa at 
old city, the homo of KaSyapn, the* previous Buddha. To the south of this old city 
was a tope, where the Buddha after attaining bodhi met his father, and to the north 
of the city was u tope w ith his bodily relics : these two topes had been erected by 
King Asoka.”* In Beal’s translation of the same passage the distance from the 
capital is given as “ 16 li or so,” and, if his muling is correct,* it is possible that the 
anciont town in question is to be located on a site near the village of Bhitti, about 
two and a half miles in a direction slightly north of west from the western ramparts 
of Maheth. This site is now of only very limited dimensions, measuring hardly more 
than 150 paces from end to end, but the remains are clearly those of an early 
settlement, whether town or village, and, like all such settlements lying low amidst 
cultivated fi.dt's, the site has no doubt been much encroached upon by the plough 
and shrunken considerably in the course of a dozen centuries. As to the tw o stupas 

i General Cunningham wtongli otimiilid He height it 70* J, 5. /?-, Vul. I, p. 34o. 

* T. Wattor*, On i'uaa CKteang. Vul. I, p. •40). 

* Tli* weight «<f utbor nuth >ritie* *eeiu» apuuat Heal. J alien, like Witter*, gives M0 h st the approximate 

distance irom the capital In it if given aa 60 it. Se** p. 63. 
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referred to, there are no visible traces of any such monument to the south of the 
settlement, but to the north I found the ruined base of a large brick stupa measuring 
56 feet along each side. The original edifice was somewhat smaller in size and con¬ 
structed of bricks measuring 21^'x 14|' X3£", the core of the structure being divided 
up into chambers which were filled with pounded clay. The outer wall only remains 
here and there in a very dilapidated condition. It varies in width from 1' 7” to 2', 
and is made of bats of the same large-sized bricks as are used in the inner part of the 
stupa. At a later date, the structure was surrounded by a square wall about two feet 
thick and built of bricks averaging 13' x 9j' x 2^" in size. The interior of this stupa 
was carefully examined, but the only antiquities discovered were three earthen jars 
of a primitive ty{>e, which came to light in the north-east corner of the stupa. All 
three were filled with a mixture of sand and clay. One of these jnrs is figured in 
Plate III, 7. It is 10' high and made of a coarse, buff clay, without slip or colour, 
its only decoration consisting of hands of clay applied around the base of the neck 
and body. 

Judging from the size and fabric of the bricks employed in its construction, 
the original stupa is to l>e assigned to an epoch not later than the Mauryan. 

SAHETH. 

If the reader will turn to the plan of Saheth published on Plate I, he will lie 
able to see at a glance the extent of previous operations in the Jetavaua as well as 
of the excavations carried out Ijy me during the past season. In 1907-8, Dr. Yogel 
had devoted himself mainly to clearing the buildings on the surface, which had 
already been partially examined by previous explorers, 1 namely, the structures shown 
in black hatching ou the plan and numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 12 and 19. Mv own efforts 
were directed to continuing this work of clearance and, at the same time, to penetrat¬ 
ing the lower and earlier levels, where I hoped to fiud some tangible evidence as to 
the topography of the site during the earlier centuries of the Christian era. Por it 
was patent that the structures identified by General Cunningham with the several 
monuments referred to by Fa Hien and Hiuen Thsang had been erected several 
centuries after the latter’s visit to the site, and nothing therefore could be safely 
deduced from them as to the disposition of the J etavaua at the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims. The buildings unearthed by me are indicated in red on the plan and, for 
facility of description, may conveniently l>o divided into three groups, rir.—(1) the 
large and imjwrtant group covering most of the northern area; (2) the buildings 
around the shrine No. 3, near the middle of the site; and (3) a few scattered 
structures towards the south. 


Northern Area. 

Monastery The northern area proved to be the most interesting and fruitful part 

around Templet, of the Jetavana, and most of the time and labour which I devoted to 
Saheth was spent upon it. The monastery around temple No. 1, which 
was started by I)r. Iloey and of which the entrance porch was discovered in the 
winter of 1907-8, was the first, to be completely cleared and turned out to be 


1 See A.S.R^ 1907-8. pp. 117 >tn. 
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tiio largest building as yet unearthed at Sahe(h, measuring 150' from east to west and 
about 142' from north to south, with a total number of 36 chaml>ers around 
the courtyard. In front of the chambers was a verandah, of tho usual type, 
the pillars of which were set on a low plinth wall. The largest chamber, which 
occurs in the eastern row, appears to have been the entrance hall. Its roof was 
carried on four columns standing free in the middle of the hall, with pilasters 
eorresi>onding to them against the three side walls. Tho bases of these columns are 
constructed of bricks, the columns themselves, like those of the verandahs, being 
presumably of wood. The rest of the chambers are small and all of them, no doubt, 
did duty as cells for the monks. The floors, both of the cells and of the courtyard, 
were laid in concrete. The well, which was discovered by Dr. Iloey in the 
antechamber of the temple, seems originally to have belonged to this monas¬ 
tery. In date, the monastery is somewhat earlier than the temple which stands 
in the middle of the courtyard, and may approximately l>e assigned to the 10th 
century A.D. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the temple No. 1 and the monastery around Monastery A 
it formed the northern boundary of the Jetavana, 1 and perhaps this may have been 
the case at the latest period of its occupation. The recent excavations have, however, 
brought to light remains which show that in earlier times the Jetavana extended 
further north towards the city and that the boundary wall on tliis side mast he hx>ked 
for somewhere among the cultivated fields in that direction. The remains referred 
to are those of a small monastery (A) measuring about 89' from north to south and 
probably the same from east to west. Only the western side, however, of this 
building was exposed, and that not completely ; for the southern chambers with the 
vemndnh in front of them lie hidden Iwneath the monastery described above, and 
the north to south measurement which I have given has been calculated on the 
assumption that Ihe chambers and verandah on the south are of the same dimensions 
as those on the west. The outer wall of the monastery is 3' 8" thick, ns is also 
the inner wall around tho courtyard. Judging from the quantities of charred wood 
found amidst the debris, the pillars and superstructure of the verandah as well .os the 
roofs and doors of the cells were constructed of wood. The floor-level of this monas¬ 
tery is 6' lower than that of the later building to ihe south, which it must have 
antedated by four or five centuries. The remains of a still earlier edifice were found 
at a lower level, partly concealed (vide plan on PI. Tl) by tho western cells 
of this monastery. The bricks of which it is built measure approximately 
13" x 9' X 2J" ; those of the monastery above are about 10 X S' X 1J • 

In the area to the west of No. 1 in the north-west corner of the plateau. Building B. 
a variety of different buildings came to light, but the digging in this part of the site 
was confined mainly to trial trenches, and only one structure (B) was completely 
laid bare. As will be seen from the plan on Plate I, it is quadrangular in plan 
about 50' along each side, and may have served either as a dwelling house or as a 
very small monastery. The southern wall of this structure (indicated in black 
hatching on the plan) occurs in a trench excavated by Dr. Iloey and was partly 
exposed by him. The number of chambers is fourteen, but the pa rty-walls between 

1 Cnuoinghum, A.S.S., tol. XI, |>. 82, »nd PI. XXIV. 
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them are badly damaged and on the east side are scarcely risible above the tloor. 
The building appears to have faced eastward and the large room on this side probably 
did duty as the entrance hall. The east wall, it is to be noticed, extends in the 
southern direction for some 25' beyond the comer of the budding, and appears to 
have connected it with the contemporary building C, on the south. Among the minor 
antiquities found in this building were a brass spoon and six circular terra-cotta 
medallions decorated in relief with a variety of designs (List of Terra-cottas, 18-23, and 
pi ppj 1-6). The style of the carving on these medallions proclaims them to lie of the 
Gupta period, and it was during this epoch, no doubt, that the building 1 was deserted. 

On the plan on Plate I will be seen a long line of cells running beneath, but at 
a slightly different angle to the south side of building B, and projecting beyond it in 
a westerly direction. This line of celLs belongs to a monastery of considerable size 
which had fallen to ruin before the buildings B and C were erected, and which 
served, in part, as the foundations of those structures. The back wall of these cells is 
2' 4" tliick, while the partition walls are constructed of a single course of bricks 
measuring about 13" X 9f"x2|', laid as stretchers. The date of this monastery 

appears to be the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 

As to building C, it is approximately contemi>orary with B, is constructed of 
similar materials, and i>ossibly formed part of the same monastic establishment. Of 
this structure only three chambers at the north-west corner have l>een exhumed. 
Their inner dimensions are about 7' X 6' and the width of the walls varies from 3' 
to 3' 6". The passage in front is 6' 8" wide and laid in concrete. 

The character of the remains further to the south is less distinct, though there 
can he little doubt that the three rooms indicated in black, which were unearthed by 
I>r. Hoey,* together with the rooms adjoining them which were exposed during the 
past winter, formed part of a monastery. This supposition is !>orne out by the clear 
indications of a verandah laid in concrete in front of them. 'Hie two walls to be 
seen in the cutting a little to the south also appear to have belonged to this building, 
forming part of its southern wing; while the remaining ones on the north constitute 
some sort of an adjunct, possibly a refectory. 

, There is nothing else to he noticed in this area except the remains of the chambers 

marked 1), which are built on a lower level and tielong to an earlier epoch tlian 
those just described. 1 It was on the floor of the southern room that the interesting 
earthen goblet (Pottery, No. 2, and PI. III. 8) was found. The "oblet is 1' high and 
is provided with a tall neck pierced with a minute hole for the admission of air and 
with a spout at the side. 4 

The area between temples Nos. 1 and 2 was examined by two trenches drawn 
across it from east to west, hut nothing of any interest, was revealed except the 
structure E, which consists of an antechamber and a second room behind it of about 


* The sire of bride employed if IV X 10J* x Sf 

> HU Report, PI. V. No. 37. 

* The brick* u<ed mea-tre 13" x 8$* x 2J' and ere carefully chiselled on the irwide. 

‘ There U an interesting paanga in l-Tvi'g (Tskakusu, pp ‘-8.291 tending the water vrssel. of the Raddhiet 
mooka. The fciet that fragment, of veeaelt of this ah'pe are fimnd in ahmUnee on the aite. of Buddhist monasteries, 
■nggnta that tliia may hare been the erdlnarr drinlriug bottle uf the monks. Only two .ther complete tfweimen. are 
known to exist namely, one in the i.uchncw Provincial Museum and tha oilier in the Indian Museum. Calcutta, which 
waa unearthed by me at Bhi(t in 1600-19. 
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the same size, the entrance being towards the west, 1 The plan of this little building 
is somewhat remarkable, and the more so, because it is identical with that of the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia. Possibly, it may have served like it as a shriue for an 
image of the Dying Buddha. 

It will be remembered that in the time of Fa-Hien the Jetavnna had two gates. Eastern 
one towards the east and the other towards the north. General Cunningham located <iatew *y- 
the north gate a little to the west of temple Xo. 1, and the east gate immediately to 
the east of temple Xo. 2. 5 As to the former, the position of the entrance still remains 
to he verified ; for no digging has yet been done in this part of the site, and it is not 
known what remains lie buried there. On the other hand, it is now amply evident 
that General Cunningham was right in his location of the east gate. For my ex¬ 
cavations have disclosed a very early approach right in front of the shrine No. 2 
(PI. I) at the depth of some five feet below the surface. This approach has 
been opened for a distance of more than 220', heyond which point cultivated fields 
prevented its further clearance. There can he no doubt, however, that it led to 
the eastern gate of the sacred precinct and thence to the gato of Sravnsti, through 
which the Chinese pilgrims passed when coming to the Jetavanu. 

The road, which is laid in concrete, is in a fair state of preservation, but its 
complete width could not, ho ascertained owing to a row of chambers having been 
built at a later period along its south side (PL II). The construction of the road is 
contemporary' with the buildings marked F and G, and is to be assignod to the early 
Kushanu period. This date, let it he remarked, is confirmed by the discovery of a 
number of copper coins of the Kushana kings in a cell of monastery F (List of Goins 
Nos. 3-9). 

Among the smaller antiquities wliich turned up in the debris above this road 
were some terra-ootta figurines (List Nos. 4, 5, 13 and 17) and two inscril>ed sealings 
of the Gupta period. All these, however, were found within a few foot of the surface 
and afford no evidence as to the date of the road. Another small antiquity, which 
came to Light in the sj>oil earth thrown over the road by previous explorers, was the 
lon er portion of a red sandstone statuette (List of Sculptures, No. 3, and PI. IX, a) of 
a Bodhisattva of the Kushana period with a short dedication carved on its pedestal : 

Bhikghnaiye Raj[t\ye ddnain—“ the gift of the nun Raji.” 

The monasteries F and G are placed side by side on the north side of the Monastery F. 
road leading to the Eastern Gate and face naturally towards it. Tho existence 
of these two buildings was known to Dr. Hoey, and the portions indicated in black 
on Plate I were excavated by him. The smaller monastery F is nearly square 
in plan, measuring about 75' each way, and is built, after the usual fashion, with 
an open courtyard surrounded by a verandah and rows of cells on each of the four 
sides. The entrance, which faces towards the road on the south, consists of a 
flight of steps, 9' 10* wide, flanked at each side by a small oblong chamber. This 
is the same type of entrance that is found in the earlier monasteries at Kasia, and 
it is noteworthy that in their case the chambers communicate only with the ceils at 
the hack of them. At Saheth, unfortunately, the ruinous condition of tho walls 


* Tho walla aru A thick, and tho bricks of which they are made ineamre X 8J’ x 2* 
« jL8.ll* VoL XI. p. 82, and PL XXIV. 
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makes it impossible to determine whether this arrangement wa* followed or not. At 
a later date, these chambers are often replaced hr solid piers (possibly with chaml>ers 
above them on the first floor), as for example, in monastery D at Kasia. which has 
been assigned by Dr. Vogel to the period 700-900 A.D. Owing to an immense 
mound of spoil earth which had been thrown up by previous excavators it was not 
possible to expose completely the northern side of this monastery ; portions, however, 
of almost all the partition walls were exposed and there can Ik? no doubt as to the 
correctness of the plan shown in Plate II. The floors of the courtyard and 
cells were neither paved nor plastered, hut their level was clearly indicated by the 
hardness of the earth and by a drain which carried off water from the Courtyard. 
This drain starts near the north-west corner of the courtyard, crosses the verandah 
and cell No. 10 and empties itself into the space between this monastery and 
monastery G, which will be referred to subsequently. 

The doorways of the cells have not been indicated in the plan owing to the 
difficulty of determining their precise position. This difficulty is due to the fact 
that when this monastery had fallen into ruin, a second building was constructed on 
its remains, and in order to provide solid and sound foundations for the latter the 
old doorways were bricked up and the cells filled with debris, and, inasmuch as the 
doorways had previously fallen in, there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the earlier and later brickwork. In the later building, the interior of the court yard 
was laid in brick measuring 14" X 9" x 2', hut the floors of the cells, like th<*!e of 
its predecessor, were of mud. The brick paving, unfortunately, had to he removed 
in order to reach the lower level (PL IV). 


Among the smaller antiquities found in tliis building there are two, belouri 
to the later period of its occupation, which deserve special mention. One* of themfe 
an ivory seal die (List No. 1) which came to light in cell No. 3 and hears the u;uu " 
of Saniddsa in characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D. Th** other find was In ?? 
in cell No. 15. It is an earthen pot which contained, besides a small qimutitv uf 
shell, a collection of coins, 105 in number, which will he found fully described in the 
list of coins below. Apart from its numismatic interest, this find is of t 
as helping us to determine the age of the building in which it was 
The bulk of the coius, vie., 90 out of the total number of 105 are of 
Vasudeva, the last of the Kushana kings, and as these are the latest coins in^th * 
find, it may safely he inferred that the deposit was made either during or short I ° 
after the reign of that monarch ; it may also be inferred that the chamber iu w fi; u 
the coins were discovered fell to ruin oither at that or at v me earlier date. But as 
chamber lielongs to the later monastery erected on the remains of tho earlier str 
ture, it follows that the building of the latter must Ih? referred to a considers!?* 
earlier period, end with it also the building, G, H, .1 and K, which are construct 
in the same style and stand on the same level. ca 


The monastery G is considerably larger than its neighbour and oblono- 
in plan, an extra strip being added for some purpose on to the north 
of the monastery proper. The latter is all hut square and planned on the usual fcT 
lhe courtyard m the middle measures 40’ square, the verandah passage 8' «-• i 
and the wall between them about 3' r in thickness. The chambers which, apart 
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from the entrance hall, number 20, are of varying dimensions and the one in the south¬ 
west comer (No. 23) ha* * no direct communication with the verandah. The cells as 
well as the courtyard have floors laid in bricks of the same size .os those used iu the 
construction of the walls, viz. 14" X 10 x 2"; and in some of the cells these floors slope 
down from the back walls, possibly for the convenience of the monks when resting. 

The main entrance of the monastery is similar to that of its neighbour (F), the 
steps being 13' 4" long, ami the chambers flanking them 11' 2" x I.' 6* internally. 

What the purjx>so was of the extension of this building towards the north is not 
apparent. It contained, :ls may be seen from the plan, seven chambers—two along 
each of the east anil west walls and three on the south, the middle one of which was 
filled entirely with brick ddbris. Nor is it possible to decide whether there was 
communication with the rest of the building by a doorway or doorways in the party 
wall, or whether an entrance to it was provided only from the outside. 

As indicated above, this building is approximately contemporary with monastery 
F, hut several alterations were afterwards effected in it, extra partitions being added 
in some of the cells, and a new platform constructed in front of the old entrance. 1 
These alterations must have taken place long after the original building, for the 
foundations of the new partitions are laid above the old floor. In this connection it 
may l>e mentioned that in the fallen debris above was found an inscribed clay sealing 
with characters of the late Gupta period.* It is probable that the final desertion of 
this monastery bad taken place at least a century earlier. 

The only minor antiquity from this building which deserves notice is an 
artistically designed terracotta lamp (Pottery No. 6). It was found in the debris 
over the floor of the entrance chamber. 

Of the xtupa* H, J, and K, the first mentioned seems to have been invested 
with particular sanctity ; for not only was it rebuilt several times before the medie¬ 
val stfipa which now' stands on the top came into existence, but it is set immediately 
in front of temple No. 2, which there is good reason to identify with the famous 
Gandlmkuti, and right in the midst of the main road which approaches this sanctuary 
from the east. Of the original structure only the square plinth (a, a, a, a,) measuring 
about 20'along each side, now survives (PI. IT). This plinth is constructed of bricks 
of the same size a* those in the monasteries described above and is, as already stated, 
of the same date. The first casing (b, b, b, b,) must have lwcn added soon after the 
original structure. It is 4' 2" in thickness and about 37' along each side externally. 
The bricks in it measure 11 J" XO^'X 1$*'. This was followed by another shell 
( c , c), which has disappeared on all sides save the north. The size of bricks used in it 
is 13'x 9' x2 w . The wall is composed of a double course, the bricks being laid ns 
stretchers in t.ho outer and as headers in the inner. Last of all comes the casing 
marked d, d, d, in the plan. It is very heavily built of large-sized bricks, 17’'xl2* 

X and is oblong in plan measuring nbout 60' long from north to south and 31' 
broad. The extension, however, on tho south was probably in the nature of a plat¬ 
form. The space between this last, casing and the one immediately preceding it was 
divided by cross walls into narrow compartments which were filled with debris. The 


Stupa ’H. 


1 Tho brick* u»od in thcae repair* measure 12’ x 9’ y IT. 

* A.S.R^ 1907-08, p. 128, t. 28. 
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wall on the east side has disappeared, but it is well preserved on the remaining sides and 
is standing to a height of about o'. The eastern portion of the north wall is eouijxised 
of smaller bricks (12$" X 8* * X 2£ ), which wore no doubt used during a later repair. 
This wall and the casing inside it, which alone oould be exposed to their foundations 
start approximately from the same level as the monasteries F and G, but there can 
he no doubt as to their being later than those buildings, and the hist, shell must have 
been added about the Gupta period. 

We may assume that the last casing (d, d, d,' survived intact for a long period 
and some portion of it was, no doubt, still visible in the 10th or 11th century, when 
the late stupa (e. e. e. e,) was erected on its]remains, though the latter, be it remarked, 
was not placed symmetrically in relation to the earlier structures. This late stupa 
measures 16' 6' square and is faoed with brickbats measuring 9£" x 9X 2”. In 
its middle was a relic-chaml>er about 4' square and faced with bricks measuring i 
I.rx9 w x2", but nothing of interest was found within this relic-chamber. 

Situated in the middle of the road a few feet to the south of mouastery G, this 
stupa is coeval with the three buildings just described. 1 The superstructure has 
entirely disappeared, hut the plinth is well preserved to a height of 2' 6' above the 
level of the road (PI. 5, a). It measures 6’ 9" square, and its sides are relieved by 
a torus moulding over a plain base with narrow tapering offsets above, set at each 
corner and in the middle of each lace. 

The character of the third structure (K) is not wholly apparent. It consists of 
a chamber, 12' 8' square, with a paved passage around enclosed by an outer wall. 
The latter is 2' thick and measures 24' 4" from east to west and 23' from north to 
south, the passage varying slightly in width from 3' 2* to 3' 10". The floors of the 
inner chamber and the passage around it are paved in bricks of the same size (13 "x 
9'x 2as those used in the walls. The outer wall is plain, hut there is a simple 
torus moulding on the outer face of the inner chamber wall, a little above the floor. 
At lir.>t sight it might apjiear tlmt the structure was a small shrine with a paved 
pradakshiiKtpatha around, hut the absence of any doorway in either of the walls 
shows conclusively that tills was not the case. In all probability, it was a stupa 
with a relic-chamber within and a paved walk outside; and the outer wall was added 
at a somew hat later date when the stupa was enlarged, the space over the pavement 
between the two walls being filled with debris. 

A few feet to the south-w est of this structure is a carefully constructed well, 
wiiieh appears to he of a slightly later date than the building K. Its interior 
diameter measures 7' 6* 1 , anil the parapet around it 7 broad and 1$' high above the 
level of the neighbouring stupa. The bricks are of the same size as those in the 
building K. The only notew orthy feature of its construction Ls a hand of bricks laid 
on edge a little below the top. The well was chaired to a depth of more than 
iivo feet below the water level, which was 11' 8" from the top anil yielded sweet 
and (dear water, which w as used by the labourers during the excavations. 

The number of minor antiquities brought to light in the Jetavana is relatively 
small, hut in this number an; two sculptures of exceptional interest, both of which 

1 Tlie brlckt employed in it» onuitrnction mowraie IV xlO'x*’. 

* lu the pUn on Plate 13 the mcaimreunmt of the inner circle it incorrect. 
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were discovered in tliis area. One of tJieiu (PL VI. a) came to light in a structure 
marked 8 in the plan, which was first discovered by General Cunningham. 1 
General Cunningham was right in regarding the northern chamber as a later addition, 
but he made a strange mistake in representing the southern half of the building as 
a hollow chamber with pilasters against the side walls, and it is obvious that, in 
spite of the plan which he gives of it, he could never have examined the interior of 
the fabric; indeed it seems almost doubtful if he ever saw it at all. As a fact, the 
structure is a solid siupa built of brickbats, 16$' square and standing to a height 
of about G', with a shallow projection of the usual type on each of the four faces. 
Its date falls within the 9th or 10th century A.D. 

Immediately below this stupa there came to light an earlier stupa, circular in 
plan and of larger dimensions, with the remnants of a concrete floor around it 
(PI. IV, c). From the fact that this floor is 2' 3' above the floor of the neighbouring 
monastery G, it may bo inferred that the stupa is of a considerably later date than 
that building. 

It was in the upper and later of these two stupas that the sculpture referred to 
above had been deposited. It was found, facing the east, immediately below the 
foundations. This sculpture (PI. VI, a) is the broken pedestal with the legs of a 
seated Bodhisattva statue in the round, measuring 2' 8" wide x 1 7 high and 1' thick. 
Xo fragments were found of the upper part of the statue and the fact of its being a 
Bodhisattva was only ascertainable from an inscription cut on the pedestal. The 
legs of the figure are crossed and the soles of the feet, which are turned upwards, 
are decorated with the symbols of the dharmaehahra surmounted by the triratna, 
a wheel ( chakra) and scastikas There are remnants of a girdle ( kayabandhaun ) 
which kept the under-garment ( antaravdsaka ) in position. The ends of this girdle are 
seen under the crossed legs. The robe (setitg halt) reaches down to the calves of the 
logs a little below the knees and the folds of the under-garment are indicated on tin? 
top of the pedestal below the feet. 

The attitude of the Bodhisattva was apparently that of protection {abhayaddna)\ 
for traces of the fingers of the left hand can still be seen on the left thigh, and it is an 
interesting fact that, in the abliayamndrd , this is the position of the left hand in 
sculptures of the Early Mathura School.* The material of this image is red sand¬ 
stone, of which the Mathura images are invariably made, and like them, too, it is 
executed in the round/ 1 

The front of the pedestal is divided into facia?, on three of which inscriptions 
are incised. The three uppermost lines of writing are of the early Kushana period 
and contemporary with the sculpture. They inform us that two Kshatriya brothers, 
one of whom was §ivadhara, set up this Bodhisattva statue in the Jetavana of 
Sravasti and that the Bodhisattva was executed by a sculptor of Mathura.* I bis 
inscription, I need hardly say, derives especial value from the additional authentic 
evidence with which it supplies us regarding the identification of Salieth with the 

ris.R. VoL XI. p. tu a PL xxvi. 

* rid* Vogel, Catalogue if He Mathura Vutrum, PI. XVI. In Gandhlra imago*. Lb* left hand genera’Ij 
rest* on I ho lap. 

• A.S.R. 1906-7. p. 150 If. 

• Kor further particular* of thie Inscription *oe a separate note on it in A.8- R-, lliOS-09. ip. 133 ff. 
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Jeiavaiia of Ssruvasti. 'lhe pros and com of Hint questiou have been summarised by 
me iu the pages of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal 1 and need not lie repeated 
here. Suffice it to say that the evidence on the point yielded by our excavations 
has now been generally accepted as conclusive. The fourth line on the pedestal 
contains only the Buddhist creed in characters of the 9th or 10th century A.D. 
Probably it was added at the time when this relic of a long-past age was being 
enshrined in the stupa from which it has now been recovered. 

The other image tqioken of above was discovered in the stupa Xo. 9, a building 
also of the medhcval period. 1 This imago is a statuette (PI. VI, 4) of the Buddha 
in the round, seated on a lion throne (sithhdsana), 1' high, broad, and 3* thick. 
The figure is seated in the alhayamudrA like the Bodliisattva described above ; in 
this case, however, the left hand of the figure does not touch the thigh, but is raised 
like the right hand and holds the folds of the robe, the ends of which are discernible 
on the pedestal. There was a circular halo behind the head, of which a small 
fragment remains on each side ornamented with the design of a full-blown lotus, the 
same design being reproduced on a larger scale on the back of the halo. The robe of 
the Buddha is carried over both shoulders and down the back. Between the lions 
on the pedestal is a relief representing a seated Bodliisattva with two attendants 
bearing garlands on either side of him, and on the base below these figures, is a short 
inscription (PI. XI, 4.) iu late Kushana characters It reads Sihadecatt/a 
P/'[ri]r«r[i]4fl*ya Sakelakosya deyadha[r]nia, and may be rendered, “The pious gift 
of Sihadfcva, a Pravarika, of Saketa (Ayodliya).” The inscription makes no reference 
to Mathura, but the style of the sculpture leaves no room for doubt flint it emanated 
from the later Mathura School. Curiously enough, there is in the Mathura Museum 
a sculpture so closely resembling this one, that both may well have come from the 
hand of one and the same artist. The sculpture in the Mathura Museum is not 
inscribed, but its style proclaims it as belonging to the transition between the 
Kushana and the Gupta periods, and the date which Dr. Vogel assigned to it in his 
catalogue of the Museum is now confirmed by the inscription on the new example 
from Saliefh-Maheth which is referable to the late Kushana jieriod. 

The material of the sculpture is a reddish sandstone and the statuette seems 
originally to have been painted red. 


Middle Area. 

The main buildings in this area are grouped around temple Xo. 3 or situated on 
the elevated ground to the east of the site. General Cunningham, it will bo re¬ 
membered, identified temple 3 as the site of the KusambakutI, in wliich the Buddha 
resided after bis return from the Travastririila heaven. All available evidence 
favours this identification, and each excavation has made it more and more evident 
that the temple was one of peculiar sanctity. Apparently, before the present edifice 
nas erected there was an earlier, and probably a smaller, shrine on the same spot ; 
for on the north and west sides we laid bare a ruined wall of an earlier date, which 


* JJI.A.S., 1608-9, rp. 1006 teq. 


1 3‘ 6* Mow ii» top. 
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starts from a lower level than the shrine itself and is oriented at a slightly different 
angle. We take it that this wall was built to enclose the precincts of the earlier 
shrine. Between it and the shrine there was also unearthed the lower part of a 
atupn with square base and circular (lruru, which appears to have been erected some 
time after the shrine. 

To the east of the shrine, Dr. Vogel’s excavations in 1907-08 had brought to 
light a well-preserved promenade ( chahkama ), and a second promenade has now 
been found about 33' to the north of it and directly opposite. The new promenade 
is 61' long and 5' 2" broad, and springs from the same level as the one previously 
unearthed. Some 8' to the north of this promenade there also came to light a 
medheval shrine (M) containing two cells with plastered floors and an antechamber 
in front. The internal dimensions of the cells are 8' -4" x 8' and 12'X 8', the width of 
the door in each case being 2' 9". The temple faced towards the west, and was 
entered through a porch which seems to have been added sifter the completion of the 
temple. 

The area to the south of the promenade described above appears to have served 
for many centuries as a rubbish heap ; for it was covered deep in ashes, broken debris 
and other rubbish. Little, however, of interest was found among the refuse. 

To the south-east of this point is the monastery N, the floor of which was reached Monastery N. 
at a depth of 5' 6” below the surface. It is built on the usual plan and it was not 
deemed necessary to explore more than the west, and south sides. The floors of the 
cells are paved in bricks which are of the same dimensions (14"x8"x2|*) as those 
usixl in the const motion of the walls. The width of the outer wall is 3', the party 
walls being thick. 

Among the minor antiquities which came to light in this building were two 
inscribed sealings (List, 5 and 6), stamped with the Buddhist creed, which were 
found in cell 6 at a depth of 4£' below the surface. The characters on the sealings 
belong to the 6th or 7th century A.D. and it is probable that the building ceased to 
be occupied about this time or shortly before. The mutilated images (list of Sculp¬ 
tures 5, 8,11 and 14) which were also found in this building are some five centuries 
later, and were no doubt thrown amidst the debris over the monastery long after it 
had been deserted. 

/ The remains at 0, almost due south of the building just described, are of a some- structures O. 
what confused character and belong to different dates. The latest of them are two 
stupas (PI. V, h) set side by side a few feet below the surface. Both rise about 4' 
high, arc of the usual cruciform type, and possess relic chambers about 6' 6" square.. 

They arc constructed of bricks measuring 7'x5"x2' and belong, approximately, to' 
the 11th or 12th century. Immediately below these stupas was a building of which 
only a small portion could be exposed. Its walls, which start from si depth of about 8' 
below the surface, are standing to a height of about 5 feet, and an' carefully built of 
bricks measuring 12^" X8i" X2". On its eastern side are two rooms, the floors of 
which were covered with heaps of ashes, and in one of these rooms was found a lump 
of pure gold in a clay crucible. Apparently, at the time of its destruction, it was 
occupied by a goldsmith, who was probably employed in the making of images and 
such things for the Jetavami. 
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To the west of the "roup of buildings which T have l»een describing a long trench 
some 15' hroud and more than 430' long was carried from the nortli through the 
middle of the site. Tn old days, this part of the Jetavana must have been occupied 
like the rest of the site by buildings; for various remains of buildings came to light in 
the trench, namely, a brick platform, 1 possibly the base of a stupa, and what 
appears to have been the entrance of a monastery 3 towards the northern end of 
the trench, anil various walls s and remains of stupas towards the south. All these 
remains, however, were covered in alluvial soil and mud, and it was obvious that for 
a long period they must have been hidden lieneath the waters of a jhtl, which even 
now lias not entirely dried up. This being so and the conditions being so unfavour¬ 
able to the preservation of brick-work, it was not deemed desirable to follow up any 
of the remains exposed. 


Southern Area. 


Much of the southern area, east and north-east of monastery 19, appears to 
have been given up to the erection of stupas. A row of these monuments, stretching 
north and south, was unearthed by Dr. Hooy in the year 1884-85, but they appear 
to have been mistaken by him for the bases of columns. One of them, marked 10 
in the plan, which has since been completely excavated, is figured in Plate VI Jl, /,. 
The original structure appears to belong to the 4th or 5th century A.D. At a later 
date, perhaps in the 8th or 0th century A.D., it was enlarged by the addition of an 
outer casing, of which the plinth is rather exceptionally well moulded. A few other 
stupas in this area were also brought to light during Dr. Vogel’s excavations of 1907-8, 
and a number more during the past season. Of the latter, the row immediately 
to the east of monastery 19 was erected during the 12th century A.D. or thereabouts 
Stupa 17. and consists of simple memorial structures erected apparently to commemorate the 
visits of pilgrims. More interesting than these are the two stupas of the Kushnna 
period concealed under the late medieeval buildings numbered 17 and 18 iu the plan. 
The forxuer (PI. VLli, a) of these ha; a plinth 21 J' square with a round drum, about 
19' in diameter, the transition from the square to the round being cleverly contrived by 
a series of offsets at the comers which rise in concentric curves towards the drum. The 
actual base of the stupa could not lie reached owing to the later additions tliat luul 
been made to it. Of these, the earlier one starts from the same level, approximately, 
as the offsets referred to above, hut is standing to a height of 2' 3* only. The floor 
which surrounded it is still traceable on the westjade and composed of concrete. Of 
the later casing we only possess the plinth, which is 28' 3' square and is separated 
from the top of the shell which preceded it by a layer of mud, 8* deep. The st„pa 
was opened by means of a shaft which was sunk in the centre of the original struc- 
Ijture to the depth of some 7' below the surface. At this point I found an earthen 
I qiot about 10' high. It was filled with earth iu which were found a hoUow bead of 


• Tba brick* of thia platform inwunre 18* x 10* x V. It was noma 7' below tbe rorfatr. 

' T ' r entrance oonriett of two chamber* with ati-pa between. The dumber to the «*>rth meaaaro. In' | one x V 

... u* „( .w„ 

^ “* r ” “ -r- .< 
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S gold (diameter £"), 2 pieces of tliin gold wire, a crystal 
crystal, which was originally set in a finger ring. The l>ead of 
shaped like a vase with foliage issuing from it and may be seen in 


crystal another piece i 



gold referred to 
the middle of the 1 1 



sJ 


smaller necklace illastrated in the accompanying photo (PI. XIT, 1, a). 


The other stupa of the Kuskana period referred to above is concealed beneath Stupa 18. 


stupa No. 18—a late structure, about 14' square with a projection 2' deep on the east 
side. 1 The sides of the original stupa could not be exposed owing to the superincum- 
bent mass, but its relic-chamber* * was reached at a depth of about 5' l>elow the top of 


the later building and proved to contain an earthenware bowl and relics of some in- 1 ' 
teresl and value. The IhjwI (PL VI, c), which is nearly hemispherical in shape, 
measures al>out 9" in diameter at the top and o’ in height. It is composed of a line 


clay, covered with a white slip and red colour wash. On the rim are three concentric 


grooves and some trident-like deuces, such as arc frequently found on terra-cotta 


sealings* adorn its sides. But the most interesting feature of the howl is a short in¬ 


scription in Kushana characters cut on its base, outside. It reads: Bhadaudasya 
Budhadecasya dunam, “ Gift of the venerable Budlindeva.” The contents of the 
lx>wl consisted of three minute fragments of hone, 17 or 18 hollow lieads of gold 
(PI. XII, 1, «), 101 l>eads of various sorts of stone (PI. XII, 1, b) and a quantity of 
large pearls in a semi-decayed condition. Two of the stone heads are fashioned like 
miniature vases and six others like birds. This collection of pearls and heads is one 
of the largest recovered from a stupa and recalls to mind the collection from Piprahva. 
It is a pity that the short record on the howl gives so little information regarding 
these relics. 


LIST OF COINS.* 

The coins discovered in the course of these excavations include a collection of 


105 Indo-Scythian coins which were found in an earthen pot in cell No. 15 of 
monastery F. These are registered as items 3-9 in the subjoined list.* 

1. Billon coin, presumably of Sophytes, king of the Salt Range. 

Obverse :—Head of king to front. 

Reverse : —Cock standing r. 

Found in the vicinity of temple No. 3. 

2. Copper eoin of Ayumitra (?) of Ayudhya of the “ cock and hull ” type. 
Circular and die-struek. 8 


Obverse :—Bull standing 1. before a ]>nst. T 

Reverse:—Palm tree tor. To 1., cock facing to the r. Below, curved 


line, which may he river or snake. 


* Thn brick* used in this lato •t.ructure measure 12* x S' x 2*. 

* About 3* «i(u»ro. 

* t. 9 .. on a number from IUsifk Anil Bhiti Cf. also inscription of KhsravSa, King of Orissa, nod eoin* ol tlio 
PSavh&la King*. On a YandMya coin (Smith, I . M . Cat., PL XXI, 30) tb<i same symbol ap]*>ar* a* two snakes with a 
line between thorn. 

* Tliis and the following list* have been compiled by Pt Da vb Ram Sahni. 

* It i* worth remarking that there are no coin* of Visishka in thi* lot, although w» know tJ.R.A.S^ 1010, pp. 
1311 ff.) that he ruled between Kairiithk* nnd HavishUa. 

* Mr. V. A. Smith i* probably right in fixing 160 A D. ssthe date of AyOmitra. 

* The post is il in this coin a* well aa in the specimen illastrated by Smith («f». eit. PI. XIX. 171. 
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3. Much worn copper coin of Kanishka. 

Obverse :—Kiug standing at altar. 

Reverse : — "Wind-god. To r., a few vestiges of the Greek legend 
Oado. Cf. Smith 7 31. Cat.. PL XII. 4. 

t. Cop]>er coin of Huvishka. 

Obverse : — King seated on throne. 

Reverse: — Moon-god (?) Cf. Smith, 1. 31 Cat, PI. XIII, 6. 

5. Copper coin of Huvishka. 

Obverse:—King riding elephant to r. 

ReverseDeity, probably Mioro, the sun-god. Cf. Smith, 7. 31. Cat., 
PL XIII, 3. 

0. .Fifty-four copper coins of Vasudeva. 

Obverse : —King standing 1. with r. hand over altar and trident in 1. 
hand. 

ReverseThroned goddess. Her r. hand holds fillet and L.cornnco- 
piifi. Greek legend Ardoksho. 

Cf. Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians 
PI. XXIV, 13. 

7. Forty-two copper coins of Vasudeva. 

ObverseKing standing 1. with r. hand over altar. Trident in 
1. hand. 

ReverseTwo-armed fSiva standing facing. Behind him, bull stand¬ 
ing . Greek legend Oexho is preserved only on one 
specimen. Cf. Smith, 7. 31 Cat., PI XIII, 8 and 0. 

8. Five Kushana coins which are badly defaced. 

9. Copper coin of Kanishka. 

Obverse:—King standing 1. at altar. 

ReverseGoddess standing r. Vestiges of Greek legend Kana 
Cf. Smith, 7 31. Cat., PI. XII, 3. 

10. Copper coin of Kanishka found in spoil earth. 

Obverse Kiug standing 1. at altar. Rest obliterated. 

Reverse :—Wind-god flying to 1. Defaced. 

11. Copper coin of Mas‘ud Shall, Sultan of Delhi, 639-44 A.H. 

Obverse: — } 1* *5 x'l iu / JaA l ^UaJL l| 

Reverse above Chauhan horseman. 

Found in area to north of temple No. 2. Cf. Thomas, Pathan Kings, PI. TI. 34. 

LIST OF SCULPTURES. 

Buddhist. 

1. Lower portion of seated Bodhisattva of the early K in-hana period. 1 

2. Statuette of Buddha of the late KIndiana period. 1 


‘ 8<f page 11 above. 

* fc e« pajte 12 above. 
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8. Lower j>ortion of a standing statuette of a Bodhisattva, 3£ w high and 1" broad. 
Between the feet of the deity is an uncertain object resembling a lion’s head which 
was probably introduced to distinguish the figure as one of Sakyamuni before his 
enlightenment. The pedestal bears a short inscription in Kushana characters, which 
records that the statuette was presented by a nun named Raji (?). The material is 
the red Mathura sandstone, and the style of the sculpture is that of the Mathura 
School. It was found in the refuse earth thrown up during some previous excava¬ 
tions to the east of building No. 2. (PI. IX. a.) 

4. Upper portion of an image of Lokanatha, from waist upwards, 6£" high. The 
body of the deity is inclined a little to the proper left. The left hand holds a lotus 
with stalk ( sanalakamala ); the right hand, which is broken, appears to have been 
in the gift-bestowing attitude (varada-mudra). The deity was seated with the right 
leg hanging down. On the proper left border is a male figure, perhaps Hayugriva. 
The sculpture is carved out of the dark grey stone used by the Mngadhan sculptors 
and is also in the same style. 1 (PL LX. b.) 

5. Three-faced head of grey stone, 9" high, apparently of Trailokyavijaya, a 
secondary Buddhist deity. 1 The images of this deity have four faces ( chaturmukha ), 
the fourth face being shown on the back (pfishthnlah ). In the head-dress, we 
notice a figure of a Dhyauibuddha. On grounds of style the sculpture may Ik; assigned 
to the 8th or 9th century A.D. Pound in monastery N near the surface. (Pl. IX, <?.) 

6. Upper portion of a black stone image of Buddha (?), 4" high. The existence 
of the bddhi tree overhead and the position of tlic arms indicate that the attitudo was 
that of meditation {dhyana). The date, which falls somewhere in the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., is dotermim* *d by the script of a few wonts carved near the right arm. 
Found 8' below tho surface in the 30th coll of monastery around temple No. I. 

7. Broken head of a small Buddha image. 2}" high, made of red sandstone. 
Medimval. Found near the surface in building No. C. 

Brahmanical. 

8. Image of Gane&i iu high relief, 2' 1|" high, made of a drab-coloured soft 
stone. The deity is seated on an ornamental cushion and had four hands, three of 
which are broken. The fourth hand— i.e. the upper right one—holds a mace broken 
in the middle. There is a figure on either side of the deity which cannot be 
recognised, and a pair of gandharvaa carrying garlands to either side of tho god’s 
head. Found in building No. N, 3' below the surface. Belongs to the 11th or 12th 
century A.D. (PL IX, d.) 

Fragmentary and Miscellaneous. 

9. Much damaged female figure of red sandstone of the late Kushana period. 
Height 1' 3". Found at the bottom of the well which was sunk by Dr. Hoey in 
atupa No. 5. 

10. Two fragments forming the hand of a colossal red sandstone statue of the 
late Kushana period. Found at the same spot as the above. 

* It ti probable that this sculpture was manufactured in Magudha and preatal at BriTtitl by a devotes who 
same from that district 

* Swe Voucher, L'iccuotjraphu BeuJJiiijur‘2, * partio, p. 58. 


D 
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11. Fragment of sculptured border in dark grey stone hearing a winged horse 
spouting forth u garland of pearls. On the hack, is a short unintelligible record in 
characters of about the 7th century A.D. Found in building No. X, o' below the 
surface. 

12. Fragment of border of dark grey stone, 5£* high, bearing foliage and a 
miniature figure of a Buddha in the attitude of imparting security. Circa 9th 
century A.D. Found to east of Xo. 2, 4 below the surface. 

13. Headless, footless, and handle® female statue broken into several fragment's, 
altogether 9” high. The figure wears a necklace, a garland, bracelets and several 
strings of pearls round the loins. Appears to be the work of the 10th or 11th century 
A.D. Found in the long trench east of No. 3, 5' below the surface. (PL IX, e.) 

14. Broken pedestal of grey sandstone, 4^* high and 11" broad, and bearing throe 
pairs of human feet. The date of the sculpture, which is Samvat 1177 (A.D. 1120), 
is supplied by a much obliterated record inoised on the middle portion of the pedestal. 
It is also surmised from the formula pranamati nityam, which concludes the inscrip¬ 
tion, that the pedestal belonged to a .Jaina image. Found in building Xo. X, about 
2’ below tlie surface. (PL IX, f and PL XI, c.) 

15. Pedestal of a grey stone image, 4" high, with the feet only of the main 
figure surviving on it. On the right of the feet sits a small figure in a devotional 
attitude and behind it is standing a female figure gazing with l>ent head, as if at the 
deity that stood in the middle. Circa 12th century A.D. Found to the west of temple 
Xo. 3, about 3' below the surface. 

10. Fragment of a mediieval sculpture, 10£* high, hearing a female figure 
with a dagger or how in the right hand and canopied by the seven hoods of a snake. 
Found in the long trench east of temple Xo. 3, a little below the surface. 

17. Hand holding a cajra, 4£* long, made of a drab-coloured soft stone. 
MedimvaL Found to the south of No. 3, 2-J' below the surface. 

18. Lower portion of a sculpture of the same material, 13* high, tearing the 
lower portion of a figure between two attendants. Late mediaeval. Found noar the 
surface to the south of temple Xo. 3. 

19. Fragment of a sculpture of the same material, 10* high. It exhibits a ri"ht 
hand in the gift-bestowing attitude, below which are a female worshipper seated 
with joined hands and a standing figure which seems to hold a flower in the right 
hand. Circa 13th or 14th century AJD. Found to the south of temple Xo. 3,1' below 
the surface. 

V 20. Circular box of grey stone, 1$* high and 2}* in diameter at aperture. V 
groove in the rim shows that the tex was originally fitted with a lid. There is 
nothing to indicate its date. Found in the area to the west of temple No l i 
4 J' below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 9.) * >0Ut 

21. Red sandstone stool on four legs, 91" high, 15* long and 7£* | )roail The 
top was. at a later date, used for sharpening implements. Date unknown p OUlH i 
in the long trench to the oast of temple No. 3, 5' below the surface. 

22. Square plaque of sandstone with floral decoration, which may hare I. . 

used as a tablet of horn age (ayugapata). Found near the surface to th 
temple No. 3. M.dtevaL ' ° rtli of 
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Inscribed Seals and Sealings. 

The inscribed seals and stealings found at these excavations numbered 29. 
Twenty-two of these contain only the Buddhist creed, but are useful inasmuch as 
they help in assigning approximate dates to the buildings in which they were 
found and of other minor antiquities found with them. One of the remaining 
sealiugs is §aiva and four others exhibit devices without legends. 

1. Seal-die or matrix of ivorv. Oval face, lsj'xl^*'. Top pierced with a small 
hole. ‘ In the upper portion, ornamental trident (trUiita). Below, legend Sana(i)~ 
data in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D. Found 4|' below the 
surface in a cell of monastery F. 

2. Terra-cotta seal-matrix with perforated top. Circular face, in diameter. 
Much worn, hut an ornamental wheel with a conch on each side clearly visible. No 
legeud. Date, judging from the style of the symboLs, is the 4th or oth century A.D. 
Found in debris above tin; courtyard of monastery G. 

3. Terra-cotta sealing; oval. lf*xlj ", with a single border line. Sica-linaa 
on pedestal. To its r., trident axe : to its 1., symbol of elephant goad {a&ktida) fixed 
in a vase. Above the I toga, crescent ami star. Below it. waved line, perhaps snake. 
In exergue, much-defaced legend in northern characters of the 5th century A.D , which 
appeal's to be B ho go vat-0 ndhakesvarasya meaning “ Of the holy lord of Amlhaka.*’ 
It should be noted, however, that Andhak&vara as an epithet of Siva is not known 
from lit ora turn, though one of his recognised epithets i> Andhaka-ripuh, ‘the enemy 
of the demon Andhaka.” Found nearly 2' below the surface to the east of temple 
No. 2. 

4. Terra-cotta seal-die with perforated handle. Rectangular, If" X1 j^", with 
a border-line. No device. Legeud in northern characters of the 5th or Oth century 
A.D. Matrisya (?). Found about 3J' below the surface on the approach in front 
of monastery G. 

5. Well-baked term-cotta sealing with oval face measuring J" x and containing 
the Mahaydna formula in four lines of small but neatly executed letters belonging 
to the Oth century A.D. Hie legend exhihits both the tripartite and tlie bijiartite 
forms of the letter ya. Found in the south-west corner of monastery N, 4}' below 
the surface. 

0. Terra-cotta sealing, with oval face, f " X §'. Buddhist creed in fire lines, in 
characters of the Oth century A.D. It was produced from the same matrix as 
No. 5, by which it was found lying. 

7. Circular terra-cotta sealing, diameter 1". Bears the Mali 5y ana formula iu 
northern characters of the Oth or 7th century A.D. Found in the long trench in the 
middle of the site, 1' below the surface. 

8. Terra-cotta sealing with oval fact*, lf"xl|", with a double beaded border 
line. Buddhist, creed in much worn northern characters, which appear to belong to 
the Oth or 7th century A.D. 

9. AT ell-baked terra-cotta sealing, nearly circular, diameter J'', with a single 
border line. Buddhist creed in six lines. The characters belong to about the begin¬ 
ning of the 7tb century A.D. Found to the south of monastery N, 3' below the surface. 

10. Terra-cotta seal-mould with a perforated handle. Rectangular face, l£"xl . 
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It exhibits a vase with flower buds. No legend. Found in b uilding No. B, 2' below 
the surface. 

11. Rectangular terra-cotta tablet, J x l", hearing indistinct figure of an animal 
and pierced in middle with a hole. It was probably used as some sort of an amulet. 
Found in the same building, 0' below the surface. 

12. Terra-cotta tablet with oval face, £' X \ H . Contains a standing figure of a 
man in uncertain costume. Found in spoil earth. 

Terra-cottas. 

Among the terra-cottas unearthed at Saheth, the most interesting are some 
figurines of the Gupta period, which supply useful information regarding the costume 
of that age. 1 They were cast iu moulds in the same manner in which they are still 
made in different parts of the conn try. 

human Figurines. 

1. Fragmentary terra-cotta plaque .of greyish clay, about 2*" square, hearing the 
figures of a man and a woman standing together. The figures are much worn, but 
the treatment of the hnir, the features, and general execution leave no room for 
doubting that the terra-cotta belongs to the Gupta ]>eriod. Found 1' below the surface 
in the long trench in the middle of the site. (PI. XII, a, 2, 1.) 

2. Terra-cotta head, 2£* high, with the hair dressed in three-peaked periwig. 
Style typical Gupta. Hole in the top. Found 1' below the surface in the long trench 
in the middle of the site. (PI. XII, a, 2, 2.) 

3. Head, 2§' high. The treatment of hair resembles that frequently found in 
late Gandlmra sculptures. Found 4|' below the surface to the east of temple No 2 
(PI. XII, o, 2, 3.) 

4. r l erra-ootta head, 2-£" high, with long tresses or braids falling on each side in 
typical Gupta style Found on the approach to east of temple No. 2, 3' below the 
surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 4.) 

5. Terra-cotta head, 2f' high, with the hair hilling on the sides in long curls. 
Gupta period. Found on the approach to temple No. 2, 4' below the Surface 
(PI. XII, o, 2, 5.) 

6. Head of a female figure, 4£" high. Circular mark on forehead. Large ring 
in right ear. Found in building B, 6' below the surface. (PI. X, 1.) 

7. Head with a radiated scalloped nimbus, 3|' high. Perhaps Buddha, though 
the ushnisha is not indicated. Circa 8th or Oth century A.U. Found in structure 
B, 2' below the surface. (PI. X, 2.) 

8. Very roughly shaped terra-cotta head, Z*" high. 11th or 12th century A n 
Fund in a cell of monastery around temple No. 1. (PI. X, 3.) 

Animals. 

0. Figurine of an elephant, 8' long, originally attached to a terra-cotta plaque 
Gupta period. Found to the west of monastery No. N, at a depth of 8' from the 
surface. (PI. X, 4.) 

, s ° f QnVU tWt *' C< ' tU ‘ ■n.BHth*! »t Uhits in tbe A1UUW Dirtriot, f«, wUcJ. mw 
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10. Bird, high, with human head, in Gupta style. Found in the long 
trench in the middle of the site, 3$' below the surface. (PI. XTT, a, 2, 7.) 

11. Seated figurine of a horse, 2" long and high. Gupta style. Found to 
the north of temple No. 2, 3' below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 10.) 

12. Terra-cotta figurine of a quadruped, 2£" high. The head is broken. 
Early Gupta period. Found to the east of temple No. 3, 8£' below the surface. 
(PI. XII, a, 2, 11.) 

13. Child’s rattle in the form of a hollow bell, high. Late Gupta period. 
Found on the approach to temple No. 2, 3' below the surface. 

l-t. Hollow terra-cotta figurine of a boar, 8§ # long. Circa 8th century A.D. 
Found to the west of temple No. 3, f>4' below the surface. (PL X, 5.) 

15. Terra-cotta bitch standing to loft and suckling pups. Same date and spot 
as above. (PI. X, 6.) 

16. Terra-cotta elephant, 21* high. 11th or 12<h century A.D. Found in a cell 
of monastery around temple No. 1. (PI. XIT, a, 2, 6.) 

Other Objects. 

17. Terra-cotta roller of rough cylindrical shape, 8" long. The surface is 
roughened and the article was probably used for cleaning feet. Gupta period. 
Found in the approach to temple No. 2, 5' below the surface. 

18—23. Six terra-cotta medallions, diameter 4 to 5 inches. They are adorned 
with a variety of foliate and conventional designs incised on them. In two of them 
the device consists of the well-known vase and foliage which has been a favourite 
motif with Indian artisans from early ages. For medallions of an earlier date and 
in stone, hut of a somewhat similar character to the one figured in Plate TTI, 1, 
compare A. S. It., 1903-04, pp. 986. Found in building B. (PI. ITT, 1-6.) 

24. Brick-bat bearing the name Pacarikasya in Kushaua characters. Found 
east of temple No. 2. (1*1. XI, a.) 


Pottery. 

Among the many earthen vessels broken or entire, which came to light, there 
are relatively few which deserve notice. 

1. Jar, 10*' high, made of coarse huff clay without slip or colour. It contained 
sandy clay, was found in the ancient stupa near the village of Bhitti and 
may he assigned to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. (PI. ITT, 7.) See above p. 4. 

2. Well shaped goblet. See above, p. 6. 

3. Water jug, 5" high, originally provided with spout. Coarse hull clay with¬ 
out slip. Gupta or earlier. Found to the east of temple No. 3, 10 below the 
surface. (PL X, 7.) 

4. Goblet, 4" high with a flat base. Coarse huff clay. Gupta period (?). 
Found in monastery G, 4J' below the surfaee. (PI. X, 8.) 

5. Fragmentary cup, 2" high, with neat line-decoration on the outside. Fine 
huff clay with slip. Gupta period. Found to the south of monastery F, 4§' below 
tlie surface. (PI. X, 10.) 
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6. Vase-shaped lamp, 2" high. The Up which held the wick occurs iu the side f 
which is decorated with a series of elephant, and lion heads alternating in segments 
formed by the crossing of wreaths. Fine buff clay. Gupta style. Found in the 
entrance chamber of monastery G, 5’ below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 8.) 

7. Lamp in shape of flat saucer with a narrow base, 1J" high. In middle, 
protuberance with hole for suspension of lamp. Of coarse huff clay. Gupta 
period. Found near the south-east corner of monastery F, V below the surface. 
(PI. X, 11.) 

8. Crucible, 3£" high, for melting of metal. Coarse clay. Found to the east 
of temple No. 2, 4' below the surface. (PI. X, 9.) 

9. Bowl, 1}' high with moulded sides. Coarse clay. Found at the same sjwt 
as above. (PI. X, 12.) 

10. Top of a goblet. Height I". Buff clay with reddish slip. Found in 
monastery G, 21' below the surface. (PI. X, 13.) 

11. Trough with sloping sides. I f I' square at top. The eoraers are surmounted 
with roughly executed figures of birds. Porous hull clay, lightly burnt. Circa 7th 
or 8th century A.D. Found to the south of the ehaiikama, <>' below the surface. 

12. Terra-cotta finial broken at top and base. Height 15". Gupta ]»criod. 
Found to the «*a.st of temple No. 3, 7=' below the surfaee. 

13. Terra-cotta mould, 3i* in diameter, which was probably used for the printing 
of cloth. The pattern is an elaborate one consisting mainly of incised lines. There 
is a short handle at the top. Buff clay with reddish slip. Mediaeval.. Found iu 
monastery' N, 5' below the surfaee. 


Bricks. 

The buildings unearthed at Saheth-Maheth throw useful light on the value of 
bricks in determining the age of a monument. It has often l>eeii asserted that the 
larger the bricks, the greater their antiquity, and this is, to a groat extent, true. 
Their size, however, is not of itself u safe criterion of age, and it is almost alwavs 
necessary to consider their fabric as well as their dimensions. The stupa U is part i¬ 
cularly instructive on this point. It was built, as we have seen above, in the carlv 
Kushunn period and was enlarged on three occasions. The original structure is 
composed of bricks measuring I4"x9" to 10"x2"; the bricks in the first casim- 
measure 111"X9i"xl-J"; and those in the second and third casings are 13"x9"x2^ 
and 17" X 12' X3f\ respectively. It is open to suggestion, of course, that the bricks 
tn the last casing, which belongs to the Gupta period, may have been taken from 
some dismantled Mauryan structure, hut this hypothesis is not borne out by the 
fabric of the bricks. 

Another illustration is afforded hv the building B. This structure dates to 
judge from the antiquities discovered in it, from the early centuries of the Christian 
era and is built of bricks measuring 11" X10x 2$", whereas some other remains 
which came to light under this building, and must therefore he earlier are 
constructed of bricks measuring 13' x Of" x 2J\ We notioe, again, that the bricks of 
which monastery A is built are smaller than those in the northern extension of 
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monastery G and its later repairs, although it is manifest that the latter must be one 
or two centuries later than the former. Lastly, we find that monastery N, which 
dat.Js from about the 6th century A.D., is made of bricks which are nearly as larp 
as those in the early Kushana monasteries F and G. These and other similar dis¬ 
crepancies presented by the structures excavated atSaheth-Maheth will be apparent 


from the subjoined table. 


No. 

Plsoc whom found. 

Sue. 

Date. 

1 

Panahiam Jhar . • 

13"x9"x2' 

Perhaps beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

2 

Khapihuttin Jbar . . • 

12" x lOf'xSr. 

Unknown. 

3 

Or* Jhir ; irregular cell* below 




•tipa . v • * 

f 14" x 10" X 2" 

113" x 9" x 2" . 

j- Earlier than the siipa. 

4 

Or* Jbar ; »tupn . 

irx7r*** • 

9lh century A.D. 

5 

Bbitti ; 

2lJ'xl4i"x 3J". 

M&uryan. 

6 

„ outer casing 

13" x 9J" X 2f " . 

Later. 

7 

Monastery A to the north of monas¬ 
tery round temple No. 1 • . 

LD*x8'xir . 


5th or Ctb century A.D. 

8 

Remains below went wall of A 

13"x9 v x2i*' . 

Earlier than 7. 

9 

Building B to the west of temple 

14" x 10J" x 2$ v . 

Earlv centuries of the Christian 




era (?). 

10 

Remains of monastery to the south¬ 
west of B and north of C 

13"x9f" x2i" . 

Under and earlier than 9. 

11 

Remains marked D . . . 

IS'xSJ'xZJ' . 

Earlier than the remains to itB 
south. 

12 

Remains marked E . • * 

I4rx3i"x2i*\ 

Unknown. 

13 

Monastery F ; later building . 

irx9"'x2" 

Kushana. 

n 

Monastery G. . • • • 

14' X 10" x 2" . 

Contemporary with the earlier 
structures in F. Early Kushana 

15 

Northern extension of monastery G; 

12'x9''x2" 

Much later than F and O, perhaps 


later repairs • * • • 

7th or Sth eeutury A.D. 

1(3 

Stipa H, marked a, a, a, a. . 

/ 14'X 10" x 2' 

\ U" x 9' x 2' . 

| Early Kushuou. 

17 

First casing of FI marked 4, l, b, b . 

m'x«rxir. 

Earlier than 18. 

IS 

Second casing, marked c, c. 

13" X 9" X 2' 

Gupta jxrjod. * 

19 

Third casing, marked d, d, d. . 

17" x 12" x 84' . 

20 

Eastern portion of north wall of 
third casing • 

124'x5"x2>' . 

Ijttter than 19. 
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No. 

PLos where found. 

Sim. 

Date. 

21 

Stupa e, e, e, e, on the top of H 

Qi'xBrxt* . 

10th or 11th century A. D. 

22 

Stupa J . 

H*xl(Tx2* . 

Contemjwrary with G and H. 
Early Kusbana. 

23 

Inner chamber of K 

1S*'x9*x2|*' . 

Contemporary with G, II and J. 
Early Kushana. 

24 

Well near K . . . . 

18"'x{rx2** . 

Later than 22. 

25 

Monastery X in the Middle Area . 

I4*x3'x2r . 

Not later than the 6th centurr 
A.D. 

26 

Latest remains at 0, namely, the 
erui'iform stupas .... 

I'xS'xa* 

11th or 12th century A.D. 

27 

Remains below 26, perhaps a gold¬ 
smith's workshop 

>2rx$rx2" . 

Much earlier than 26, perhaps 0tb 
or 7th century A.D. 

28 

Platform in the northern portion of 
the long trench in the middle of the 
site ; 7 below the surface 

lH'xlO'xr . 

Unknown. 

29 

Long wall in the middle of the cen¬ 
tral trench; 7' 5" below the surface 

I4*x 10*x 2' . 

Do. 

30 

Stupa No. 18 in the southern area ; 
late stmcture .... 

12* x 9*x 2* 

10th or 11th century A.D. 


J. n. Mabsh ai.t. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SHAH-Jl-Kl DHF.R 



I.—The Pagoda or Stupa Mound. 


I N the Annual Report for the year 1908-9 1 Dr. Spooner has described the excava¬ 
tions which resulted in (he discovery of the Kanislika-chaitya and the relics 
of the Buddha. The object of the more recent operations was to ascertain the 
complete outline of the monument and, by clearing its immediate neighbourhood, not 
only to disclose the adjacent structures, but also, if possible, the steps which mast 
have led to the procession path and, if in existence, the path itself. 

As anticipated, complete clearance proves that the monument was of cruciform 
type, the square base 180' in length, the projections 50‘. That this form was 
widespread is certain. Small ones of this type have been discovered at Sarnath 
by Dr. Marshall,* but all the large cruciform stupas are in the Trans-Indus regions 
and would appear to be connected with similar monuments in Central Asia. Of this 
type are the Rawak Stupa in Khotan, the Ahin Posh Stupa in the Jalalabad 
Valley* and also that discovered at Tahkal Bala * near Jainrud, only some five or six 
miles from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri itself. The circular bastion-like tower bases at each 
cornor are, however, a unique feature of the monument under discussion— a 
circumstance which possibly may account for the attempt of the pilgrim Sung- Tim 
to explain their presence. 1 

From the highest of these bastions, namely, the one on tlio north-west, a trench 
was driven towards the centre of the mound in an endeavour to discover the 
procession path; ‘but not a vestige of it now remains. An attempt to fix t ho 
circumference of the drum of the stupa dome by following oue of the radiating 
walls running from the spot where the relics wore discovered, yielded as little result,! 
for the wall was broken at a distance of 21' from the centre of the mound. 

Only part of the north main wall was found to exist and most of this to the west 

S. R; for 1908-0, pp. 38 ff, Plate* X-XTV. ’ Hite h>r U*07-S, Plate XI. 

* Stein, XiMMeat Khotan, Vol. II, PI. XI. and Simpion. Buttdhut Architect art in the Jeltalabad Valley, 
pp.48 ff. Plate III. 

« Punjab Government Gazette, Supplement, 18th November 1876. 

» Beal, Buddhiet Record*. Introduction, p. CV 
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of the northern projection which, on the west face, shows for a distance of 21' 6", 
the remains of a frieze of sitting Buddha figures between Lndo-Corinthian pilasters 
with capitals of conventionalised acanthus (PI. XIV, a). These figures which 
represent the Buddha seated on a lotus in the attitude of meditation ( dhyana-mudra) 
arc of a very late and Indianised type aud in both style and technique are far 
removed from and inferior to those recently discovered at Takht-i-Bahi. Where 
what appears to 1 h.» the main north wall meets this projection similar stucco orna¬ 
mentation extends for 10 0' to the west, but close examination proves that in reality 
the main wall of stone and brick lies 1' 9" behind the ornamentation which, more, 
over, ends in a distinct corner. Dr. Spooner, while noting that the main walls were 
everywhere quite undecorated, was of opinion that the stucco frieze origi nall y ran 
along the main wall, lie states 1 that “ both the south-east and the north-east corners 
of the [western] projection are sufficiently intact to prove conclusively that the 
decoration originally turned Lhe corner and ran along main wall as well” That 
it ,s turned the corner ” is indeed true, but the discovery, at a distance of 10' 6" from 
the projection, of a distinct comer, with mouldings still intact, lying in front of the 
main wall docs not bear out his view that all the main wall was similarly decorated. 
Moreover, an examination of the ornamentation at the south-east comer of the west¬ 
ern projection shows that it is out of and in front of the line of the main wall, which 
unhappily at this spot is quite destroyed. It would, therefore, appear tliat the frieze 
of sitting Buddhas and Indo-Corinthian pilasters which ornamented the projections 
w a* * contain l r ~ ^ distant - ni tin main wall. How the remainder was 

adorned it is not now' possible to say, but, according to Hiuen Tsiang, frescoes 
covered at. least part of the surface. 1 

On the east, where the projection is still clearly marked, only a few- large stones 
still in situ afford evidence of the existence of the main wall. 

Near the lower base at the north-west comer were found the remains of three 
small stupas and a long wall running parallel to the north wall of the monument 
The alignment of these little stupas is curious, and one appears to have been partly 
demolished ns if to allow for the building of the tower. These circular tow er bases 
are undoubtedly of the same material and technique as the present main wall of the 
stupa proper, hut whether they formed part of the oldest structure on this site is 
doubtful, uot only on account of the alignment of the three above mentioned stupas , 
but also because the one at the north-east lies directly in the way of the foundations 
of a pathway which seems originally to have surrounded the monument, and traces of 
which can still be seen on the south and west (PI. XIH). 

Dr. Spooner was of opinion that above the frieze something in the nature of a 
pavement might be discovered. The correctness of his surmise was proved by the 
discovery, at a height of 4£' above the frieze on the northern projection, of a 
stucco platform, 6' wide and extending 9' 9' from north to south (PI. XIV a) 
Its outer edge had been a inudillion cornice, its inner is marked by the bases of four 
small oblong stucco structures, 19J" by 10", fragmentary remains of which show- 
conical forms resembling the linials of small stupas. It is, therefore, probable that. 

* A- 8- Jt. i»r 1908-9, p. *7. - 

* Bool, liuiidkiit RtcvrJi. VoL I, p. 102- 
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here as at Borodudur and Bodli Gaya miniature dagohas were used to adorn the 
main monument. 

The Totive stupas found outside the main monument were, with one excep¬ 
tion, either circular or quadrangular in plan, hut 11' to the east of what must 
have been the eastern flight of steps was found a small cruciform stupa, a model 
indeed of the main monument (PI. XIV, b). This little structure, the main 
walls of which are 6' long, was found less than 1' below the cultivated ground, 
and vegetation had destroyed the greater prt of three of the projections. The 
fourth, to the south, however, shows very clearly steps rising steeply from the edge 
of the projection towards the main wall which, rising perpendicularly to the same 
level as the top of the steps, springs from the second of two narrow platforms which 
rim completely round the monument, except where broken by the steps themselves. 

Now, Hiuen Tsiaug tells us of two stupas “engraved (or carved) ” on the 
southern side of the steps, on the eastern face of the great stupa. * 1 The little stupa 
recently unearthed is, indeed, neither carved nor engraved and stands rather to the 
east than to the south of the step, and, while of the same shape and proportion as the 
great stupa, it has nothing to indicate the existence of towers or bastions at the four 
corners. Nevertheless, the towers are possibly later additions to the main monu¬ 
ment, and the little stupa may bo considered as lying to the south of one comer of 
the steps, while*there is obviously doubt as to the translation of lo c'/io by “ carved ” 
or “ engraved.” But without pressing the point whether this is one of the two 
mentioned by the pilgrim or not, the little model enables us to visualize the magni¬ 
ficent sub-structure from which once arose “ the highest of the towers of Jam- 
budvipa.” It explains why the excavations have revealed neither step nor 
procession path, and proved at once the correctness of Dr. Spooner’s conjecture that 
above the stucco frieze lay a platform or terrace. 

Five of the small stupas on different sides of the monument were carefully 
examined, hut no relics were discovered. They may, therefore, have been merely 
ex-voto erections, although there remains, of course, the possibility that their contents 
were abstracted by treasure-seekers ages ago. 

Very little in the way of sculpture came to light. A number of small terra¬ 
cotta and stucco heads of almost grotesque appearance were discovered on the east 
of the monument, hut there was nothing to indicate their original position. (PI. XV.) 

II. — The Monastery Mound. South-East Corner. 

This—the larger of the two mounds— has twice before boon subjected to excava¬ 
tion, once in 1875 by Lieutenant Crompton, R.E., when but little was discovered, 
and again in 1909.* The opwations now recorded were commenced on the 7th of 
February 1911, but were greatly retarded by frequent and continuous rain. More¬ 
over, the great depth of soil which had to be removed— soil of a peculiarly compact 
nature—combined with the distance to which it had to be carried, as the fields close 
to the mound were under cultivation, made it a work of considerable difficulty. Some 

1 Pent, Bmtdkiit Rtcordi, Vol I, p. lot, noti! 65. 

1 Punjab Oort. Gazriit, Suppl#tn*n t, ]8th Novvm bar 1875, ttid J.8.R. for l»>8-9. pp. 56 ff. 
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IH.—The Monastery Mound. East Face. 

Failing to find to the north any further truces of tlie structures already describ¬ 
ed, it was resolved to explore the eastern face of tho mound. Assuming that the 

main entrance to the monastery would be on this side—that is facing the main stupa _ 

a deep and wide trench was dug opposite the western projection. Here was discovered 
the long wall (K), which has been cleared for 112' 6". This runs due north and 
south and, while constructed in parts of stone and brick like the main wall of the 
great stupa, is in others built entirely of brick. Its level is that of the main monu¬ 
ment. At its northern end its termination appears to be a wall r unnin g enst-north- 
east, but to the south its limits are yet undetermined. Immediately facing the 
centre of the main stupa, this wall exhibits traces of several projections, the remains 
probably of the entrance to the monastery. To the south of these remains and close 
to them is a small brick stupa, while the discovery to the north side of stucco frag¬ 
ments leads to the belief that the numerous little stupas mentioned by the pilgrim 
extended even to the main wall of the monastery. Search made behind this wall in 
two places revealed no rooms, and here again the wall seems to be a simple revet¬ 
ment. In t he centre, however, and 8' behind it was discovered what seemed to bo the 
foundation of some structure running west for 33'. This foundation or pavement is 

^de nnd at a distance of from the east sends off a small projection to the 
south, of long 5' wide, nnd at its western termination a similar offset to the north, 
8f long and 7' wide. Without further excavation it is impossible to state its pnv 
bable purpose. Close to the first offset a rouleau of sixteen silver White Hun 
coins was discovered. These will be published by Mr. E. B. "Whitehead, I.C.8 
Honorary Numismatist to the Punjab Government, in the Journal of the Vsintio 
8ociety of Bengal. ' 

Near the present southern termination of this wall, but apparently quite un¬ 
connected with it, the foundation and base of a semi-circular brick structure (F) 
were disclosed. Its semi-circular base is 261', nnd walls, 7' and 4' long, run north 
and south respectively from either end of the curve. The walls, which are in 
perfect preservation, rise 2' above the foundation level. 

At the north-east comer of the mound where the greater height of the debris 
probably marks the site of one of the many towers which dignified this religious 
foundation, a winding drain (M), 66' 6 W in length, was excised. Its general direc¬ 
tion is north and south, while its level is 9' above the main wall of the monasterv 
It is square in section and made of fiat tiles 1' square. 

Close to it search for earlier structures was rewarded by the discovery, nt a level 
T 6' below that of the drain, of the comer of a strongly built and well-prcaerved 
stone and brick wall (N). Time did not allow of its complete clearance, but 
portions of it, 24' to the south and 5' to the west, were disclosed. 

On tho east face of the mound, as has been the case on this site in all previo 
excavations, the paucity of small finds bos been remarkable. The White Ilun 
mentioned above, u few stneco and stone fragments some heads, spindle whorls terra 
cotta figures and pieces of pottery are the most noticeable. The only inscribed arriT 
was a small cylindrical niece of steatite, in length, hearing on one end fo^ 
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akaharna which Dr. Vogel reads as Samantaaa , a man’s name in the genitive case. 

ear one end is a hole much worn by attrition, so that this seal, for such it is, would 
appear to have been worn round the neck as an ornament. 

Despite the poverty of finds, the site is of the greatest interest and, while at 
present the various walls and structures appear almost meaningless, it is certain that 
a more complete clearance would render plain that which Is now so confused and 
inexplicable. There can be no doubt as to the imjKjrtance of the site ; the chances 
of discovering epigrnphical material are by no means remote and the general 
possibilities are unlimited. Sufficient evidence has now been obtained to prove the 
desirability of continued excavation of the site ; the deciding factor is hut the 
question of funds. 

IV. — Finds on the Monastery Site. 

1. *Copper figure of the Buddha Mated, with halo. Right hind in abhayu-mudra. lit. 2J". 

2. Ivory seal in copper circlet, engraved, in late tiapta characters with the Buddhist formula Yt 
dbarmd, etc. 

3. Bronze temple ornament, part of a trident [trifula) of which thp centre point is missing. 
Ornamented in front with three eight-pointed stars. Square base pierced for insertion of staff. 
Behind is a semi-circular ring which apparently held the now missing portion. 

I. Fifteen miscellaneous heads including— 

2 blue and white glazed. 

1 polygonal, yellow. 

1 Hat agate. 

1 greenish vitreous paste. 

2 green glass, one tubular, one irregular (modem ?). 

5. Twelve corroded illegible copjier coins. 

0. Copper nail ; 31". 

7. Ivory style ; 0", 

8. Fragment of iridescent glass. 

9. Eleven earthenware spindle whorls. 

*10. Two touchstones, Kawcatt 2*. 

*11. Uead from tiandhiira relief ; 31". 

*12. Terra-cotta figurine. Headless Buddha figure in attitude of meditation, dkydnu~mudra, 11". 

*13. Boar’s head in terra-cotta 21*. Apparently the spout of a badhni ( ) of similar 

vessel. 

*14. Head of layman, Stucco ; 41*. 

*15. Small head of the Buddha, Stucco ; 34". 

*10. Grotesque terra-cotta figurine ; 2f*. 

17. Fragment of stucco head; 3J*. 

18. Headless female figure. Stone ; 5*. 

*19. Terra-cotta figure, a saddled horse ; 3". 

*20. Twenty-four earthenware chiraght 

*21. Temi-i otta vase ; nt. 4*. 

*22. Earthenware do ted t -like vessel, the bottom pierced with live small holes ; Fit. <- . 

*23. Small cylindrical steatite seal, one end inscribed with four aktkarat; read as SamaHtaia. 
Pierced near one end for insertion of a cord ; f*. 

*24. Small copper bell (?J ; l|*. 


• Fin is illustrated iu the Plates. 
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*25. Head of animal (cat ?), Stucco; width 2f". 

*26. Lid (fhaLna iliCaj) of earthen vessel; Sf*. 

27. Fragment of iron plates and bolts. One holt 6". 

28. Fragment of right hand of a figure, Stucco. 

29. Eight fragments of shell bangles. 

*30. Lid, </AabM, of earthen vessel. Edge incised. Rim shows hole for spoon. 3". 

31. Small wide-mouthed earthen vessel. Ht. 2". 

32. Cylindrical fragment, of whitish steatite; 4". 

*33. Earthenware fragment, apparently from lid of a dish. Ht 1J". 

*34. Broken earthenwure vessel, roughly incised with outline of a scorpion ; 4$", 

*35. Green glazed earthenware vessel with broken handle. Sh»[>e uncommon but prohablv a 
ckiragA; 4j*. 

36. Spout of earthen water-pot; 2". 

37. Fragment of stone relief, a bird (parrot ?) sitting on an ogee arch. 

*38. Heart-shaped stone cAiratjA. , 

*39. Fragment of ornamented rim of earthen vessel 

40. Fragment of large iron spoon. 

41. Fragment of green glass from rim of a enp-shaped vessel. 

*42. Narrow mouthed earthen vessel ; 2 

43. Small pointed bone ornament. 

*44. Fragment of copper ore of remarkable purity. 1 J". 

*45. Terra-cotta figurine of horse. Two pieces; 6". 

•46. Fragment of lid of earthen vessel with crouching animal (lion?) above. 

*47. Elliptical light green glass fragment ornamented with three yellowish discs. 

48. Terra-cotta figurine. Bull. 

49. Stone cAtruyA. 

60. Small earthenware lid, (fAatua . 

•51. Potter’s shaping dabhsr, earthenware ; 2|* 

•52. Small earthen vessel resembling an egg-cup ; Ht. If". 

58. Boolean of sixteen White Hun silver coins. 

51. Headless, seated Buddha figure ; 9" 

55. Fragment of arm of Bodhisattva figure. 

*56. Small terra-cotta head of the Buddha, covered with gold leaf ; 

67. fragment of face of Buddha (?) figure. Terra-cotta and bearing traces of gilding ; J". 

*5b. Dark vitreous fragment; 1'. 

*59. Flat stone disc; 1 l". 

*60. Six fragments of glazed ornamented pottery. 

*61. Wide-mouthed .arthen vessel ; lit. 6". 


H. Hahgkeaves. 


Finds Uhutmtsd ia tbs Pistes. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TAKHT-I-BAHl. 


O F the many Buddhist sites in Oaiulhara none is better known than that of 
Takbt-i-Bihl and no spot has been the object of so many excavations l>oth 
irregular and systematic than this isolated ruin. In view of this it might almost 
be doubted whether anything further remained to be revealed, but the plan pub¬ 
lished with the last account of operations at that site shows on all sides, except the 
north, unexplored areas. 1 The clearance of one of those, that on the west, was 
the object of the present excavations. 

On the plan in question part of this is marked “underground,” but the correct¬ 
ness of that designation had long been doubted. Dr. Bellew,* * writing iu 18G4, 
stated that the original entrances to some of the many subterranean passages were 
by arched openings on the western slope. Moreover, Dr. Spooner,* in the course 
of his first exploration of this site, had concluded that their being underground was 
apparently accidental, while his discovery of a window in the western wall during 
his further operations iu 1909 fully proved the correctness of his previous assump¬ 
tion. It was, therefore, decided to continue the exploration of this jxirfion of the 
site, and excavation has proved that the so-called “ underground " chambers are not 
60 in reality. While they may with propriety be called “ low-level ” chambers, they 
are not truly suhterraneau ; for the removal of the debris lying be:ween them and 
the massive retaining wall on the west of the spur exposed a large courtyard, 111' 
by 40', to which two arched doorways on the west gave access (Plate XTT, a ; court 
IX in plan). These chambers constructed later than the retaining wall of the 
“ Court of Many Siftjta* " (court VI) are built against, hut not bonded with, that wall. 
Their roof consisting of corbelled arches, 14' high and covered with a thick layer of 
earth, is level with the said “Court of Many Stupa*." A narrow stair which turns 
to the west and again to the north, leads from the south-east of the roof dowu to 
the central passage of the chambers which art: thus entered from the south through 
an arched doorway (Plate XX, a). The staircase or, at least, the part facing the 
entrance to the chambers, must certainly have been covered hut the roof has long 

* A.S.R. for 1907-8. PUio L. 

> Bellow, Rrport on the Yvtufzait, j>. 132 

* A.H.Ji. for 1907-8, p. 133. Annual Vrogrtnt Report, Frontier Circle, 11*09-9, p. 13 
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ago been destroyed. There are, therefore, in all three entrances to the chambers, 
namely, the two doorways leading from the newly excavated courtyard on the west 
into two of the cells, and the entrance from the stairs on the south which leads 
to the central passage. The old means of access to these interesting chambers, 
which gave rise to the belief that they were subterranean cells, was in reality a 
break in the roof at the north end of the central passage. In order to prevent 
damage by rain the roof has been repaired and the upper surface levelled (Plate 
XIX, b). 

On either side of the central passage to which the south doorway gave access 
are five cells, those on the east being considerably larger than those on the west, the 
former ranging in size from 8'4" by 15'2" to 8'C" by 13'3"; the latter from 110" bv 
8' G" to 8' 0" square. It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Bellew, who gives the size of 
these chambers as 8' square and "»' high, must have measured only the cells on the 
west. As excavation proves, their height is in reality 14', so that 0 feet of debris have 
been removed from the inside of these chambers. This material was principally 
soft water-deposited earth and tlat stones which had fallen from the roofs and sides. 
A few fragmentary sculptures were also found, but all appeared to have come from 
other parts of the site. When Dr. Bellew examined these cells, he obtained access 
to thorn by “ small apertures " lea .ling from the central passage. These were not, 
however, the real entrances to the cells, hut breaks in the wall; for the original 
doorways were in his tirao hidden by the 9 feet of debris recently removed. 
His description might, nevertheless, almost apply to those recently disclosed ; for 
their narrowness is remarkable, one being only twenty inches wide. Only two of 
these doorways to the cells, one on either side of the central passage, are in* perfect 
repair, the one to the west with straight sides and flat stone lintel, the other 
to the east arehed in true Gandhara style. The cells on the east being built against 
the retaining wall, are exceedingly dark, the only light Teaching them being the 
few stray beams which find their way through the now open doorways on the *west 
and south. Those on tho west having either doors or windows, could, however, liavs 
been used as living rooms. A few corroded copper coins—one, in poor condition, of 
Apollodotua—the few fragments of sculpture already mentioned, and some piece! of 
broken black pottery inscribed in Kharoshthi were found in the ddhris, but nothing 
to determine the social purjiose of these interesting cells which may have been 
used either as places for meditation and retirement or as granaries. Some weight 
is lent lo the latter view by the discovery of an inscribed fragment of black 
pottery, apparently part of a large jar which must have held -rain, "on the outer 
face are inscribed seven aksharm, the characters each about, 5/8" in height These 
have been read by Dr. Vogel as Samghe chadtuMe ka..“ To the (Buddhist) 
Community of the four quarters... " The epigraph, therefore, veiy closely resembles 
the votive inscriptions on the jars, now in the Peshawar Museum which were found 
at Char.-ndda in 1903.' 

Thcso lo " - ll ' vel ch “ mbere ™ »» lh >- "hole in a remarkable state of preservation 
nad arrangements bare I,eon made for the execution of such repairs as are nccessa, J 
to ensure their complete stability. 


1 J. 3. N. for Ilf <3-3, p. 103, »nd 1903-1, pp 289 ff. 
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On the general plan of these mins given l>v Cunningham 1 is marked, to flip 
west of the main slit pa court (court X of the accompanying plan, plate XVII) 
an open passage (II) leading into “ another vaulted passage, which descends towards 
the west in tlio direction of the valley.” Tins long and curious covered staircase, 
(for that is, in reality, a more precise designation), after descending in twenty -0110 
stejw for some 00' to the west, ended abruptly in a well-built platform overhanging 
the nullah. As it was improbable that this was its Teal termination, search was 
rnndo for a continuation to the south. Here, after clearing what seemed to be a 
small room, 12*3' in length, hut which hail been, in reality, a part of the covered 
wav, it was found that the vaulted passage continued to descend in nine steps to the 
west for a distance of 21' and finished in an arclinl doorway which seems indeed to 
have been its original termination and thp western entrance to the monastic com¬ 
plex. From this doorway, in all probability, a pathway led round the head of the 
nullah to the buildings on the opposite ridge, but only further clearance can definite¬ 
ly settle the matter. 

The roof of the arched way is of the usual Gandlmra type. Towards the west 
it is in disrepair, hut measures hnve been taken to check further decay. The east 
end of this passage, being uncovered, was the natural outlet for water to the west 
of the main nth pa court. This had clejjrlv been recognized, for a covered pakka 
drain runs along the edge of the staircase, its outlet being still in perfect condition 
a few inches below the top of the platform at the west end of the principal section 
of the staircase. 

Cunningham in the plan already quoted marks a “supposed passage” leading 
from the south entrance of the low-level chambers tinder the courtyard XX (Plate 
XVII) due south to meet the open passage which forms the eastern end of the long 
arched staircase. This “supposed passage” would he, as it wore, a continuation of 
the central passage of the low-level chambers. It is by no means impossible that 
such a way may exist, hut at the present time there is no indication of its southern 
termination, nor anything in the appearance of the north wall of the open passage 
which would lead one to believe that such an opening had been carefully and 
skilfully closed. Besides, the regular rise of the steps where the supposed passage 
would meet the covered staircase rather militates against the idea. To conclude, how¬ 
ever, that the existence of such a passage is improbable because it would pass ben eath 
heavy structures would he rash in the extreme; for recent excavation in Court XX 
lias shown that such was the confidence of the builders in the strength of their 
corbelled arches that they had no hesitation in building over them solid and heavy 
masonry structures (Plate XIX). 

To the south of the low-level chambers lies the courtyard marked as XX on 
the accompanying plan. It is hounded on the north hv the high retaining wall 
which forms the southern boundary of the courtyard IX lying to the west of the 
low-level chambers. To the west is a damagid revetment while on tin* ea*>t are 
two structures forming the western boundary of the passage lying between the 
main ntiipa court and the one under discussion. On the south lies the open passage 
and a high wall, W long. Tin* greatest length of th e court yar d is 70', its greates t 

^ConmngLum, A.S.R., VoL V, p. 33. Plate VII. On Cunningham* plan it is Court A. 
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width 47'8". Beneath the courtyard in a westerly direction runs the covered stair* 
case described alxm*. An arched gateway in the southern wall gives access to the 
court, the level of which is reached by descending a flight of six steps (Flate XXI, 
a). On the north side and almost immediately opposite these steps traces of three 
others were found, so that, in all probability, there formerly existed a way from 
the court yard to the roof of the low-level chambers, over the roof, now destroyed, 
of the little room which lies between them. (Plate XXI, b.) 

Seeing that underneath this court ran the vaulted staircase, it was not anticipat¬ 
ed that in clearing this part of the site masonry structures would be disclosed. 
Great, therefore, was the surprise when directly over the roof of this staircase, two 
small stupas, 4’ 6' square, were discovered (PI. XXH, a). Their type is, by no 
means, uncommon, but their wonderful preservation and elaborate decoration 
render them of jrarticular interest. They are ornamented in stucco with two friezes 
each surmounted by a cornice. In the case of the one to the west which is the 
better preserved, the lower frieze shows four panels separated by Indo-Corinthian 
dwarf pilasters with acanthus capitals. In each panel is a seated Buddha figure, 
either in I lie attitude of meditation (dhyana-mndra) or with the right hand raised 
in the attitude of imparting protection (abhaya-mudra). The upper frieze Is more 
varied and shows five standing figures between elaborate double superposed pilasters, 
namely, a lower short square-shafted Indo-Corinthian pilaster, the acanthus capital 
of which supports a similar circular- or octagonal—shafted pilaster. Each figure 
stands as if under the flat roof of a cihdra whose sloping sides spring from the base 
of the upjier pilaster. Three of the figures have lost the ushuisha, but all un¬ 
doubtedly represented the Buddha in various mudras, with right hand upraised 
{alhaya~mudrd ), with right hand extended to the ground palm outward (vara- 
mudra) and with the right hand concealed in the robe as is the case with Kasyajia 
Buddha iu the well-known Lahore sculpture (No. 1182) from Mumammad Nari. 1 
The spring of the dome is also preserved and shows the familiar motif of sitting 
Buddha figures in the attitude of meditation separated by pilasters. Manv of the 
figures still preserve their original red colouring and are as perfect as if they had 
hut yesterday left the craftsman's hand. On the south face of the stupa on the 
mouldings of the upper frieze is a stucco relief unfortunately much damaged. 
Traces of eight figures still remain, one on the left being an adoring male figure. 

The stupa to the east is similar, hut here sitting figures predominate and the 
supcqxrsed pilasters show a variation, the lower ones having circular, the upper 
square shafts. 

Thnt these little stupas have not been rifled is plain from the excellent state 
of their preservation. As a search for possible relics would entail their destruction 
they have, for the present, been allowed to remain undisturbed. 1 

The greater part of the western half of the court was occupied bv a lar«p 
stupa, 21 square, larger, therefore, than the main stupa at this site. The base Is 
almost complete ; hut the frieze, except on the south, Is entirely destroyed Here 

• Grfinwodel-Bargcm, Buddhitt Art im India, Fig. 82. 

* Two eWkidart are maintained at the aite and arrangement, hare l-een made to nr.,*., 

from the effect of tbe weather. F ®°«*nmente 
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to a height of V, the lowest terrace still exists. It is of the usual type -a low 
plinth with crouching lions supporting a cornice with plain mouldings above which is 
a series of nine panels separated by Imlo-Corinthiau pilasters, the whole surmounted 
by a modillion cornice. The ornamentation is entirely iu stucco and, with one 
exception, each panel contains a well-modelled figure of the Buddha soatod in I ho 
attitude of meditation (dhyA**-mudr&). The exception is the central panel which 
shows a variation entirely novel, for instead of a Buddlrn figure or legendary scene 
we have hero wlrnt has been generally accepted ns a representation of Kubera 
and his consort (PI. XXIT, &).’ They are shown seated in European fashion 
side by side, on a low throne, the female to the proper left. The right hand of 
the god rests on his thigh, while the left grasps a money bag, the left elbow resting 
in ft natural and familiar attitude on the right shoulder of his oousort who bears in 
both hands a cornucopia by he; left side. The god Is clad in a short garment 
terminating just above the hare knees. Over this is a sleeveless robe which 
covering the upper part of the body and held at the waist by a girdle, falls as a 
second and shorter skirt aim *t to the edge of the undervestment The arms are 
bare save at the shoulders where short frilled sleeves of sorno undergarment are 
seen under the edge of the uppermost robe. On each wrist is a bracelet and round 
the neck a jewelled torque, the upper garment being caught near the right 
breast bv a large circular brooch-like ornament. The hair is elaborately treated 
showing below a allot a ring of spiral curLs covering the forehead, while al.ore is a 
*/o6w/<w-like top-knot. The feet arc clad in buskins reaching to the middle of tho 
calf Th*' right foot appears to have rested on a footstool, the loft, slightly raid'd, 
resting against the front of the throne. The face is turned towards the female who 
is clothed in well-draped garments falling to the feet. A short tight-fitting bodice 
terminating just below the well-developed breasts covers the upper part of the body. 
The <mujcfully curled hair is drcs ed high above the forehead and shows in front 
a circular star-like ornament. The cornucopia »held on her left, the lower end 
which rests in the lap being grasped by the right hand, the left hand support- 
ing it near the breast. Indications of a nimbus round the head of the female 
fijure still exist and apparently the head of Kubera was similarly adonied 

\s to the identification of this figure as Kubira, there can bo little doubt; 
for the money-bag is obviously the attribute of the god of wealth . Wk > consert, 
be she called Hariti or not, is undoubtedly a goddess of fertility. \\ ith this rein, 
it is interesting to compare the pedestal (No. 353) in the Lahore Museum where 
a similar female figure is found in conjunction with a kingly personage m whose 
right hand is a spear. Dr. Vogel’ has already noted that this female figure with 
the cornucopia oocurs on the coin, of Ares and lias been identified tentative y 
ns Demeter. Not less striking is the likeness of this newly direoveml relief to 
the sculpture - now in the Peshawar Museum -purchased by Dr. Spooner at Satin- 
bahlol and publish«l by Dr. Vogel,* which sho ws two almost identical flgure.-tho 

kin nxiuat Hint). 

* A.S.H. lor 1909-1. PL LX VIII (rf). 

. J). K. F E. O. Tom VIII (1W*1. p.*88, Pig-1. 
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king with money-bag, the female with cornucopia, the only difference being 
that here the right hand of the male deity grasps a long staff. It is worthy of 
notice that, if the identification of this figure as Kubern bo correct, then the idea 
of this divinity as a tbkapala lias, for the moment, apparently been lost sight of; 
for the guardian of the northern quarter appears on the south face of the stupa. 

It would appear as if this large stupa had been rifled long ago. A search 
for the relics it most probably once contained was fruitless and the nature of the 
ddbris met with in that endeavour proved conclusively that sculptural fragments 
which had formerly been outside the monument had, in that previous search, been 
buried T bolow the present level of the top of the existing frieze. Some of these frag¬ 
ments, moreover, fitted others found outside the stupa. Close by was found a kankar 
block in the form of three superposed rectangular slabs of increasing size, the lowest 3', 
the largest 4' 4" square. This had been the upper member of the harmiha and from 
its size and weight could have belonged only to some large monument such as the one 
under discussion. The original ornamentation of this member, most probably stucco, 
had been destroyed in the overthrow or decay of the dome. 

To the south of the courtyard is a wall, 17' 8" in height, which extends from 
the arched doorway some 40' to the west (PI. XXI, a). The purpose of this 
wall has always been a matter of conjecture, as it was improbable that the courtyard 
was roofed. The existence of the large stupa within—a structure which, when 
surmounted by its pinnacle of umbrellas, must bare been of considerable height 
precludes such a possibility. The discovery, however, at the huso of this wall of 
a low platform, 4' 6" wide, on which were found in situ and almost intact, six 
pairs of feet, the remains of as many colossal standing Buddha figures, leaves 
no doubt but that it was the wall which supported both the figures themselves 
and the pent-roof which, projecting to the edge of the platform, sheltered them 
from the effects of the weather. Each foot is 2' in length (PI. XXI, b) and 
between the separate j»airs of feet were found two small stucco Buddha figures. 
Portions of the drapery and limbs of these six colossi were found in the debris 
and also the greater jiortion of two heads in good condition. From chin to 
forehead these measure 2' 2*, so that, if anything like classical standards had 
been maintained, the complete statues could not have been less than 20' hali¬ 
but if the purpose of the wall has been correctly interpreted, they cannot have been 
more than 1G'. In the case of most of the colossi of this period, there is a tendency 
to coarseness in the modelling of the face; but here, perhaps, less than usual 
while the naturalistic treatment of the hair is particularly graceful and pleasing 1 

Traces of the foundation of yet another stupa were found to the cast, ami 
amongst the debris on this spot, iu a lump of lime mortar, a small iron nrt 
(2£' long) with a curved handle was recovered? Unfortunately this casket :vas 
broken, but it still contained in the middle of a quantity of powdered red earth n 
plain cylindrical"reliquary, in length and §' in diameter, made of gold foil 
Except for a small quantity of red earth"this was quite empty. 

The sculptural finds included several Buddha statuettes, all of good type the 
majority representing the Buddha seated in the preaching altitude {,dharmnehakm 

• On th» eolowi at the Rnwak Stipa, cf. Stain, Jurist Khot.ii>, pji. 4S7 ff ' 
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mttdra) and the j>edestnls showing a Buddha, Bodhisattra or object of worship 
with kneeling adorers on either side. Of interesting fragments the most noticeable 
were a number of elephant brackets. In one case the elephant was six-tusked, 
in the others garlands adorned their massive foreheads, while a well carved full¬ 
blown lotus flower was held iu the extended trunk. 


II. Hargreaves. 






THE SACRIFICIAL POSTS OF ISAPUR. 


I X June 1910 a discovery of unusual interest was made liy Pandit Rndha Krishna 
R B., at Tsgpur, a suburb of the city of Mathura {xml'go Muttra). 1 The locaUty 
situated on the left bank of the river JamnS o P1 >osite the Vi4rant Ghat was nam.d 
after Mirza «Isa Tarkhan. 1 Governor of Mathura in the beginning of Sfcah-jahan’s 
reign. The alternative appellation of Hans Gaiij, by which the village is usuaUv 
indicated, is of still more modern origin, for, according to Mr. Growse, it received 
this name from Hansya, a Rani of Raja Suraj Mall of Bhamtpur : the latter died at 
Delhi in A.D. 1746. “ Tin* village," Mr. Growse says, " is now that most melan¬ 

choly of all sjjectacles, a modern min, though it comprises some sj>acious walled 
gardens crowded with magnificent trees.” The same author notes in this locality 
a high mound of artificial formation known as the Durasa (Sanskrit Durtaeaa 
TUa, with some modern building on its summit, enclosed within abnstioned wall nart 
of which has been restored. “ A small nude statue of a female figure was found here 
and there are also the remains of a banli constructed of large blocks of ml sands ton * 
fitted together without cement and therefore probably of early date.” * 

Pandit Radha Krishna’s discovery consisted of two stone pillars which h.* 
noticed in the bed of the Jamna river, where they harl l>ecome exposed owin» t« tl' 
fall of the river in the hot season. Not without difficulty he extracted them f ^ 
the water and removed them to the local museum. These pillars i pj. XXnr™"! 
appears from the inscription on one of them, were originally set upas sacrificial ' ** 
(Sanskrit yupa)* The inscribed pillar, which measures 19' 19 * j n height is s 

1 For » Preliminary account of thie dieeoTerT. viit my not*, Tdsifka tks Kvmna t n J 77T;-:- 

1311 B and Dtr Ilrdkmanitckc Ojfcrpfostcn von ltd port in OrMiWlu Arrkir VuL I ftp J° T lMl °- PP- 
Catalog, «f tks Archeological Museum at Malkurd, Allahabad. 1010, p. U* ( Xo. g. 13) ttD j i/L m, 

•On th. moaning of tho title Tart*** <fM»-i-Akhari, Vol. I (tnuul. Blcrhmnmi) pp 394 f v , TI 
Jon*, p. S40, footnote 3. ' n ' * ** “•» VoL U. (tia„*L) 

P. S. Grow, Vatknrd t A District Mrmojr. 3rd od„ Alkhnhod, 1883, pp. 0, 121.173 and 807 
Tie Batavia Muslim contain* a Mcrifidal po»t of itone from Mr.ears Kamnn three ruawhll 
Kw-tei. Emtem Borneo. It is numbered D3c and meaauiw 1-55 m. in height. 21 to 30 cm. in widtl "i, 

In thickn***. It bean an inscription of eight line* in Yi-ngg{ rhaiaden which pnifewor K'. rr. *° 23 rn >- 

A.D. It end* : yupf yam stkdpitt rip rat k “ Thi* **crificia! poet ha* been erected br the Brili" ntl ^ ,0 cirv * ***> 
I’rocsmliuf Royai Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, Phil. Section. 2nd M rit, rol.'xi pp iso”. 0 ’'. Ct *•“. 
of inscription) and Groenerels.Brnnde*. Catalogue Bataria Museum, p. 372. PP’ n - («ith facauni!. 
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up to a height of 8' 7" and octagonal above. Its width is 1' 1" and thickness 1\ 
About 5" above the top of the square portion Is carve<l a rope wound twice round the 
shaft and tied in a knot, the two ends hauifin^ down and the longer end being pro¬ 
vided with a noose. The inscription is cut on the front of the square jtortion of the 
shaft, not very fur beneath the rope just described. The top port ion of the pillar is very 
curiously shaped. It is curved towards the proper right, the side face of the curved 
top being cut off straight, as if it were to form an arch. At a distance of 2' 4* * from 
the top of the column there projects a block, square in horizontal section, whilst a 
wreath is shown hanging down from the curved top itself. 

The other and uninscribed pillar is, on the whole, very similar to the inscribed 
one, but exhibits some notable variations. It is 20' 2" high, the lower square portion 
measuring 8' in height and 1* l>oth ways in horizontal section. At a distance of 
2' 8* above the top of the square portion of the sliaft is shown a rope wound thrice 
round the pillar, the two ends (one with loop) bunging down in the same manner as 
is the case with the inscribed pillar. In the present instance we notice also a pro¬ 
jecting block and a garland, but the former is octagonal in horizontal section and the 
wreath is shown hanging down from it and not from the top of the pilkir. 

I now proceed to give the text and translation of the inscription on the first 
pillar (PL XXIV). It cover* a surface of 12f* in width and 13" in height and 
consists of seven lines of about equal length. The aksharas which measure from 
to 1£* in height (excluding vowel-marks), are very clear, only a few letters at the 
end of the lines having been dumaged. 

Text. 

(1) Siddham II Makdrdjatya r[d\jdtir[d 9 ]ja*ya dccapu- 

(2) tmaya S/idher^J'rasisfikasj/a raj ya-mmvalsnre [e/ia-]. 

(3) lurvi [fh]/e 24 gris/nnn-mdse chaturtthi 4 divase 

(i) tri[m)6e SO asynm purvrdydih' Iludrila-pnttrena Drona- 

(5) lena brdhinanena Jihdrad viija-sa goitre na 31 a- 

(6) ga'-chchhandogena ithted taltrena dradafa-r, d\ttrena 

(7) yupah pratishthdpitah [!•] Priya n t [a Ay nay a [All *]* 

Translation. 

“ Success l In the reign of the king, the king of kings, His Majesty, Shahi 
V&sishka, in the twenty-fourth (2-ttJi) year, in the fourth (4th) month of summer, on 
the thirtieth (30th) day—on this date, Droi?ala, the son of Kudrila, a lirahman of 
the house ( gdtra ) of Hharadvaja and a Mima (?) chanter of holy hymns, while ]ier- 
forming a sacrifice of a session of twelve days (lit. nights) has set up this sacrificial 
post. May the three Fires bo propitious. 

1 The word mana I »■» unable to explain. If we were allowed toauamc that at the end of line S une or two 
a ke karat were lost, it would be tempting to read MJ lkmr^]iut, but tbe tamdki indicate* that ekrkkand&paa form* a 
compound with the preceding word. 

* A aimilar formula occur* at the end of other inscription*, t.y. Priyatli Bkagava Xitgi in imago inacription 
from Chhafglon, now Mathurt lluaeuru No. C 13 ( Ifd/kurd Catalogue, pp. 88 f. and AM R. for 1908-00, p. 100). 
Priyatnm dfrt grdmatya in alah inacription in Hritiah Uueeum (E'p. ltd., Vol. I.Y, p. 240». Prlyafdm B inyard u- 
Ritkahkafrik on Jain image inacription. now Lucknow Muarum ( Ep. fad.. VoL 1, p. 38H.L Priyat,fm <Ce]rata in 
atone likya inacription, now Lm know Museum (A. $. R. tot 1909-10, p. 142). In the present instance the three sacri¬ 
ficial fire* named ydrkapUya, daktkindymi and dkaeaulya are iovoktd. 
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I now wish to discuss the jwints of interest, connected with this inscription. 
From an historical point of view the date is undoubtedly the most important part of the 
document. Ten years ago Dr. Fleet 1 pointed out that between the KusliAna kings, 
Kdnislika and Huvishka, there hod been a ruler of the name of Vasashka, V asishka. or 
Vaseshka. His assumption was based on two epigraphical records one from Sanchi 
and the other from Mathura. The Sanchi inscription 1 was discovered by Dr. Fiihrer 
in March 1893 and edited by Dr. Rubier who read the king’s name as Vasushka 
which ho supposed to be another name of the “ third ” Kushana kins VnsudSva. The 
year he believed to be 78. At first, it is true, he was inclined to read the figure of the 
tens as 20, hut at the suggestion of General Cunningham lie finally adopted the 
reading 70. Dr. Fleet, however, in discovering the SaKehi inscription, pointed out 
that there is no u vowel mark in the second syllable of the king’s name and that the 
yenr to he read as *28 and not as 78. His conclusion was that the king in whose 
reign this inscription is dated could not he identified with Vasudeva, hut must have 
been a hitherto unrecognized ruler who reigned between Kanishka and Huvishka. 

As on the occasion of a visit to Sanchi in the end of February 19111 had 
an opportunity of examining the original, I venture to insert here a note on the in¬ 
sert ption in question. The inscription is incised on the lower half of a seated Duddlia 
or Bodhisnttva figure, 15” wide at the base and 9” high, which I found among the 
detached sculptures arranged at some distance from the main Stupa on the south¬ 
west side.* The upper portion of the image above the waist is missing and both 
knees are broken. The figure must have been very similar to the Buddha and 
Bodhisnttva statuettes of the Kushana period found at Mathura. 4 The attitude was 
evidently that of meditation dhyana-mttdrd , as there aro traces of the hands having 
been placed on the turned-up soles of the feet. The folds of the lower garment arc in¬ 
dicated on the legs, and the drajtery together with the tassels of the girdle (*d?a- 
bmulhuna 'i arc displayed in the usual conventional manner on the top of the base. 

The inscription cut on the front of the base consists of three lines, about 14" 
long, of which the third line is for the greater part defaced. In the first and second 
lines some aksharat are indistinct. The size of the nksharan varies from to 

Text. 

(/) _ sya r[d] j [d] t [i] r[d] jazya' [Deca] putrazya Sh[a]hi F[a]d [i] 

zhktizya* *rt[d»][5o+]S T A[e] I [dio yu [p«r]c[dyd/«] Bhaga [rn] 

(2) zt/a jambitchhicd-failagri \ha\ayn Dharmadeca-oihiire pratizhtdpild Vim - 
xyn <lh i t are Matlh ttrika 

(3) (y/«d]no <Ieya(Utarma-pari[tydgena\ . 

* .T. P. Fleet. A hilhrHo uurtcoynized Kmhiin liny in J. R. A. S. for 1903, pp. 33o If. 

’ It i* Xu. ini of I’rofeMor Laden* List Rrnhmi inscriptions from lit sarlitsi times in Ep. /■</., Vol. X. 

Appendix. p. 2fl. where nit reference* will he found. 

* I had the urulptnre pecked op end plead in »efety in the neighbouring Dili Bungalow. Tins conetmetion 
of • hell for the ’prenerretion of «tray erulpturee lie* been for eotne time under the eonaidemlton of the Bhof»J 
Durbar. 

* Sr* my fatal yut of the Arrhirotagieal Xfusrum at Mathura, plate. VII end VllL 

* All viiwid-merlis in the firet line ere uncertain owing to the edge of the .tone being damaged. 

* The md of the i etroke of n in t'arixklasyo u etill treoeehle on the atone. It i« <erteinlv not 

r The fir.t ijrmhol indicating the ten. he* the *hape of the figure SO, but the crOM-har tppe^ira to be ebeent. 

* The top is broken. 
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The second inscription 1 on which Dr. Fleet’s theory was based is a fragment 
found by Mr. Growse at Mathura in the yard of the Magistrate's court-house. It 
contains only part of a date, namely, the year 28 with two syllables of the name of the 
king (in the Genitive case), in whose reign the record was dated. These syllables 
read -aftka*ya. Mr. Growse assumed that they formed part of the name Kani*hka*ya, 
whereas Professor Luders proposed to restore them as Ilushkasya. It should he re¬ 
membered that Hushka is one of the throe Turuslika kings of Kalmir mentioned in 
Kalhana’s Bajatarongin i. But as Dr. Fleet pointed out, the little that remains of 
the akJ>ara immediately preceding -ahkasya allows of a restoration Vatishkasya, and 
in connection with the Sanohi inscription this assumption is certainly most plausible. 

Dr. Fleet also called attention to an inscription 1 from the Kahkali Tila, now in 
the Lucknow Museum, which is dated in the year 29. Here also, ol the king s 
name only the syllables -ehkatya are preserved, but as of the preceding akthara* not 
a vestige remains, it Is impossible to say whether the ruler’s name was Kanislika, 


Vasishka or Huvishka. 

Dr FQhrer* speaks of a record dated in the year 76 and referring to a king 
Vasushka, which he found in the Katrn mound at Mathura, but recent excavations 

on this site have failed to reveal any trace of it. 

Dr Fleet’s views, which at first were not universally accepted,* have now been 
vindicated by the discovery of the Isapur pillar which conclusively proves that 
betweeu Kunishka and Huvishka there reigned a king of the name of Vasishka. 
The titles assumed by him show that he belonged to the same dynasty. The in¬ 
scriptions of his reign are dated in the years 24. 28 and perhaps 29, of what for 
convenience sake, we may caU “ Kanislika’s era,’’ and his rule appears to have been 

acknowledged both at Mathura and SaSchi. 

It w ill be seen that the dates obtained for Vasishka fit in well with those of the 
two rulers who, in aLl probability, were his immediate predecessor aud successor. The 
latest inscriptions of Kauishka art* the Sue-Vihar and the Zeda inscriptions, both 
dated in the year 11, and perhaps the Manikyala inscription dated in the year 18. 
It is not dear from the wording of the latter inscription whether it really falls in 
Kanishka’s life-time, if we adopt the latest interpretation by Professor Liiders.' 1 

The Ara inscription 7 in the Lahore Museum, which is dated in the year 41, 
refers to tlio reign of a ruler of the name of Kanislika, the son of Vasishpa. 1 his 
king appears to he a different personage from the great Kanislika but may have 
belonged to the same house. It is strange that the date of this document falls within 

the limits of Huvishka’s inscriptions (33 and 60). 

From a linguistic point of view uLso the Isiipur yupa pillar inscription is of 

great interest on account of its being composed in pure Sanskrit. It is well-known 


-— No 33 <)f Prof , M(ir Li'tTf Br.lkmi inscription*. C/. .Ik, my Ca'aloy.e „/ U. ***** 

Mmirum qf JrtU*lofy, p. «0. Nn. A 49 

! ^AMoyicul Sercey Circle tk-Wcfr. Proriare* end Oedk. *rite 

-ndcdiUon. O.lor.1 JooU,oU. 

. Yn my W prelimin%ry now j.R.d.S. for 1910. p. 1313. I «.t*d erro«wouJr .W th. Uu.t known record of the 

"*■ of Kl*M» » 4*Ui in 10. , Mr lfl0e< «, 

• J.R.A.S. for 1909, pp. *44 8. * 0 3 
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that whereas the inscriptions of the Maurya-Sunga period arc invariahly written in 
Prakrit, wo find in tho inscriptions of the Kashan period a mixture of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit. In the older epigraphs of this epoch the language may he called Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskritisms nml in the later ones it is Sanskrit mixed with Prakritisms. 
It is only at the beginning of the Gupta period that pure Sanskrit comes to lie 
regularly used for epigraphical records in Northern India. The earliest example in 
pure Sanskrit hitherto known is the Gimar rock-inscription of the Satrap Rudrada- 
mnn, which belongs to aliout A.D. 150. The Isapur ytlpa inscription must ho con¬ 
siderably older. Even if we assumed that it was likewise dated in the Saka era, it 
would he anterior by about half a century. The difference would be considerably 
greator, if wo follow Dr. Pleet and assign it to the Vikrama era. 

Whatever may he the true date we shall ultimately have to assign to Vasishka, 
this much may ho considered as certain that the Isapur inscription is the earliest 
record in pure Sanskrit hitherto discovered. The use of Sanskrit in the present in¬ 
stance liecomes less surprising if we remember that, whereas almost all epigraphs of 
the period are either Buddhist or Jain, we have here a Brahmanical record due to a 
Brahman and relating to a Brahmanical sacrifice. From the absence of inscriptions 
in Sanskrit during an earlier period, it would lie rash to conclude that consequently 
tills language did not then exist or that its knowledge was only restricted to some 
remote corner of India. The members of the priestly caste must have boon acquaint¬ 
ed with Sanskrit at the time when the Isapur pillar was engraved and most probably 
at an earlier period as wcil, although, as far as we know, they did not then employ it 
for lithic records. 

The Isapur inscription is in prose and the language in which it is composed is 
perfectly simple. It is indeed far removed from the very artificial kdrya style used 
by the court poets of the medieval period. But apart from some inaccuracies 
which may he partly due to the engraver, it is grammatically correct. The sandhi 
rules are sometimes observed (Shake,-Fii*uhka$ya) and sometimes not Ma»a-chchha»- 
dogetm ishtvn). 

The materials now at our disposal seem to indicate that the use of Sanskrit in 
inscriptions originated in Mathura. 1 This would also account for its early adopt ion in 
the west of India, for there must have existed a close connection between the west¬ 
ern Satraps and those of Matlmra. In fact, the title or clan name kthohardta borne 
by Nalinpana occurs in a fragmentary inscription which was recently found on the 
Buddhist site of Ganeshri near Mathura. 1 It seems very probable that it was 
the example of the Brahmans which induct'd the Buddhists ’and the Jains likewise 
to adopt the ancient language for their epigraphical records. How far this may 

have influenced the adoption of 8anskrit for the Buddhist scriptures is 6 muNtion 
which lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 1 


I have now come to the last point to he discussed-the relation of the Isamir 
pillars to the historia sacra of ancient India. Here I wish briefly to review I * 
animal sacrifice with special reference to the use of the yu pa or sacrificial stake 


1 ' ' K O. V ranlic, Pali cad Smukrif, Stto**burg 7«. 

o#t«ly fragnumUry. h», bora found on tie *:t.> of Mg in the Muthuii 
* J H. A S. for 1912, )<. 11*. 


Ut.ljra, u> t| 1 „S:uukrit in.cr.plin,,. nnfortu- 
uHtrict, It contnlintbc n»nj« of lluvulikn. 
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we find it described in the “ Br&hmana of the hundred Paths ” (Satapatha- 

brahmana).' 

The animal sacrifice is offered to the pods Agui and SOmn, hut the sacrificial 
stake ( tjupa ) is said to belong to Vishnu (III, 0, 4, i). This is remarkable, as now- 
a-days, as far as T know, the worship of Vishnu is uever associated with the sacrifice 

of animals. 

First of all, the carpenter (takahan) goes to the forest, selects a tree and cuts 
it with his axe, taking care that it should not fall to wants the south “ the quarter 
of the Fathers” (12).* * lie then pours ghee on the stump “lest the evil spirits 
should arise therefrom ” (15). lteganling the size to which the tree is to be cut the 
text is rather vague, as in fact the stake may vary in length from fire cubits (arat- 
ni) to “ unmeasured ” (26). As to the shape, the text is more definite. “ It is to 
he eight-cornered (athfdlri), for eight syllables has the Odyatri, and the Odyatri is 
the forepart of the sacrifice, as this stake is the forepart of the sacrifice: therefore it 
is eight-cornered ” (27). 

A hole is then dug of sufficient depth to receive the unhewn bottom part of the 
stake. In front of it the stake is laid with the top towards the east and in front on 
the (north) aide he puts down the head-piece or top-ring ( chmhdla ) (III, 7, 1,1-3). 
Ghee is poured into the hole “ lest the spirits (uash/rd-rakshah) should rise from be¬ 
low ” (10). He anoints the stake with milk and likewise the top-ring which is 
then fastened to the stake (12). 

He raises it with **■ With thy crest thou hast touched the sky ; with thy middle 
thou hast filled the air; with thy foot thou hast steadied the earth the sacrificial 
stake lieing a thunderbolt, (he raises it) for the conquering of the three worlds ; with 
that thunderbolt he gains these worlds, and deprives his enemies of their share in 
these worlds ** (14). 

He then plants it with another formula (15) and looks up at the top ring with 
the words, " The wise ever behold that highest step of Vishnu fixed like nn eye in 
heaven” (18). He girds the stake with a triple rope of kuia grass to cover its 
nakedness and in doing so pronounces the formula: " Thou art enfolded; may the 
heavenly hosts enfold thee! may riches enfold this snerificer among men.” In say¬ 
ing this he invokes a blessing on the sacrificer (21). 

A chip of the stake (tjupa-(akala) is inserted under the i*ope and the word 
$varu indicating this chip is explained by a fanciful etymology (*«-<*>•«=“ very 
sore”) (24). 

“With that, part of it which is dug in he gains the world of the Fathers; and 
with what Is aliove the dug-in part, up to the girdle-rope (rttkatm), he gains the 
world of men ; and with what i« aliove the rope, up to the top-ring, he gains the world 
of the gods ; and what (space) of two or three fingers’ breadths, there is aliove the 
top ring—the gods called the ‘ Blessed * (sddhraa) — their world he therewith gains ; 

• The {!ataj>atk-flrdkmana in tkr MddkyanJina-fdkkd milk <utrart, mndr from tkr cammrntariat ofSdyana, 
ITariirdmm and Dnon1ay,inya edited by Albroeht Weber. DerUn-London, 1840, pp. 2*7 ff The Satayatka-brdkmana 
aeeorJimj to tkr test tkr Md<U yandina Srkwl translated by Julius Ealing. Part II i&trrtd Bo>.k of tkr East 
Vol. XXVI) pp. 102 ff. 

* The Father* or yitarat era the mane* or anoeetral aplriti which dwell m the realm of Yama which is located in 

the southern quarter. 
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verily, whosoever thus knows this, he becomes one of the same} world with the 
blessed gods ” (25). 

The word yitpa, by a fanciful etymology, is explained from the root yap. l 

In the next Brahma it a (III, 7, 2, 1) it is said that “ there are eleven stakes, 
and the twelfth lies aside roughhewu.” This twelfth stake is compared to “ an 
arrow drawn but not discharged " (2) and the beast of the forest ( draiiyah painh) 
is assigned to it. (3) Directions are then given as to the time when and the order 
in which the eleven yupas arc* to be set up (4-9). From this it appears that they 
vary in length, the longest one being placed at the southern end of the row and the 
smallest one at the opposite end, so that the tops will incline to the north. It should 
be noticed that the row of yiipas is placed along the (‘astern end of the sacrificial 
ground (Mahdvedi).' 

The next two Brahmauaa (III, 7, 3 and 4) ileal with the killing of the victim. 
In the initial verses the use of the stake is explained ns follows: 

“ (11 There are belli an animal and a sacrificial stake, for never do they immo¬ 
late an animal without a stake. And as to why this is so: — well, animals did not 
at first submit thereto that they should become food, as they are now become food ; 
for just as man here walks two-footed and erect, so did they walk two-footod and erect. 

“ (2) Then the gods perceived that thunderbolt, to wit, the sacrificial stake; 
they raised it, and from fear thereof they (the animals) shrunk together and thus 
became four-footed, and thus became food, as they are now become food, for they 
submitted thereto: wherefore they immolate the animal only at a stake and never 
without a stake.” 

It was evidently considered improper and inauspicious that the victim should 
be dragged to the stake by force. It ought to appear that it met its fate w illi ngly* 

Having made a noose, he throws it over the victim and hinds it to the stoke, as¬ 
signing it to the gods Agni and SOma He then besprinkles it with water, making 
it thus saerificially pure, and anoints it with ghee. (Ill, 7, 4, 1-3). 


The next Brahmana§ (III, 8, 1-4) dealing with the “ oblations ” describe first of 
all how the knife is brought and how both the knife (Man) and the chip (araru) 
are anointed. He touches the forehead of the victim with them, saving “ Anointed 
with ghee, protect ye the animals,” and again conceals the chip under the girding- 
mpe of the stake (5). After the Agnidh has carried a firebrand round the victim 
(parydgnith karoti) “ lest the evil spirits should seize upon it,” the vietiw is led to 
the slaughtering-place, the Agnidh preceding with the firebrand, the Pratiprasthatar 
the Adhvaryu and the sacrificer following the victim. The Pratiprasthatar holds on 
to it from behind by means of the two omentmn-spits, the Adhvarya holds on to the 
Pratiprasthatar, and the sacrifteer to the Adhvaryu (0-9). 

“ They then step hack (to the a ltar) and sit down turning towards the Aliavaniya 

< T^me emnulogr i. given .<W. BrOm. I. 6, *,1, HI, t, 4, I, HI. *, ». 3; III. 8, *. tl, IIJ. J, 3, 

111, 4,3, 15. ' 

* For pUn of anurULrlal ground i« 8. B. K., VoL XXVI, p. 475. 

• The ~mo idrs prrvalled with the Gm-ke ,nd Roman, Of. Gardner and JeroM, Manual of Greek -ntfrwVa. 
S.jd ed, ^.Jon ls9Sp. *50; and Ramaar and WUni. Manual of Roman antiquit if, 7th ed„ London, 1899.^.390* 

Th,. .btm adorned with «tn nnd Title. and w.th gilded home, w M now led up b, the Papa, geniiy to th. Id 

J u rOPe ‘ Vl :" g r ‘ Pe,U,lT ,VOkW ' f0r “ «»wUU„« ttC rific, w„ believed to be diataeteful 

to the god*, and hence any rahicUnce on the part of the animal .n ngutod „ 0 f erU augury." 
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the eastern one of the three saerificial fires] * lest they should he eye-witnesses 
to its being quieted (strangled).’ They do not slay it on the frontal hone, for that is 
human manner ; nor behind the ear, for that is after the manner of the Fathers. 
They either choke it hy merely keeping its mouth closed, or they make a noose” (15). 

I need not describe the following so-called paripaiavyn oblation (i.e., “ those 
surrounding, relating to, the victim”) in wliieli the wife of the sacrificer “ revives ” 
the victim with water to make it fit food for the immortals. In these curious cere¬ 
monies, which are optional, the sacrificial |H»st plays no |»art. It is, indeed, worthy 
of notice that the victim is not killed while tied at the stake (jus one would have 
expected), but that only some preliminary ceremonies are performed in that position. 
It seems probable that in a simpler and mom primitive form of the animal sacrifice 
the victim was slaughtered at the stake itself,' and that subsequently when the stake 
lmd come to be considered a* a sacred object, the victim was lei away to be 
“ quieted” (ftamjrbpyamdna) at the tamitrn. In the whole ritual, ns described in 
the Satapatha-brdbmana, there is a very pronounced tendency to discard and argue 
away anything which was felt to be inauspicious iu the killing ot a living being. 

I now wish to bring out the points in the ritual which throw light on the 
curious shape of the two yitpas of Isapur. In doing so, I shall have occasion to quote 
some other jiassages from the Satapatha-brdhmana which deal with this subject. 

In the first place it should be understood that the yupa used in the sacrifice was 
made of wood 1 and that the stone columns of Isapur are monumental copies of such 
wooden posts, ns were in use in ancient India. That which imparts to these two 
columns a particular interest, is the circumstance that they present us, not only 
the yitpa itself in “ fossilized ” form, but also the accessories pertaining to it. 

As regards the yupa itself, in the al>ove account it is definitely stated that it 
should he “ eight-cornered.” The shafts of Isapur are indeed octagonal, except the 
lower portion which is square. In another passage of the Isalapatha-brdhmana 
(XI, 7, 3, 3) 1 it is said that the sacrificial stake should be “ bent at the top and 
bent inwards iu the middle.” Why the sacred text should call this “ a type of food 
(prosperity),” whereas a stake bent at the top and bent outwards in the middle is 
not to be “ a type of hunger (or poverty)” is by no means clear. This much is 
certain that the Isapur pillars answer to the description in that they are indeed 
“ bent at the top.” 

Both also show very distinctly the head-piece or top-ring ( chaahdla ) which is 
repeatedly mentioned in the ritual.* It would seem that here the uninscribed pillar 
with its octagonal head-piece answers best to the description. I or it Is said that the 
chashdla is to he eight-cornered like the sacrificial stake itself, narrower in the middle 
like a mortar, and hollowed out so as to allow its being fixed on the stake. \Y hat the 
origin of the “ top-ring ” was, I do not know. Nor is it clear to me what is meant 
by th e “ wbeaten head-piece ” which is referred to elsewhere in the Satapal ha- 
brdhmana and which plays a jxirt in the curious ceremony by which the sacrificer and 
his wife ascend the sacrificial post hy means of a Ladder. 3 

1 Tho yupa w»» preferably made of wood of the ikadtra (acacia catechu) which hence i» rolled yipadru. 

* Op. at. VoL V, p. 12M s. B. K„ Vol. XLIY). 

1 WVRT ifW «rtWT^ I 
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The girdle-rope (rasand) with the noose {pd&a) at the end is also clearlv 
shown on both the pillars, and in the cast? of the uninscribcd one, it is wound three 
times round the shnft in close agreement with the sacred text. It Is, no doubt, tho 
same as the “ rope of Varuna ” ( Varumjd rajju III, 7, 4, 1) with the noose of 
sacred order (ritasya p<Mo) by means of which the victim is bouud to the stake. 

The Isa pur pillars show one feature to which I find no reference in the ritual, 
namely, the wreath banging down from tho top of the column. We may perhajis 
assume that it represents the garland which, in the first instance, was hung round the 
neck of the victim. In ancient Home it was the custom to adorn the sacrificial 
animal with serta and cittae and the same may have been the case in India.' There 
is a passage in the Mrichchhnkatikd which seems distinctly to point to such a custom 
having existed in ancient India also. It occurs in the last, or tenth act, where the 
hero of the play, the Brahman Cliarudatta, while being led away by two Chandalas 
to be executed, compares himself to a goat: 

vfc?! fww3irntr*ti=ri rpt ntam i 

nifa u 

“ Carrying a wreath of oleander round my neck, the stake on my shoulder and 
grief in my heart, I proceed now to the place of execution like a goat to the 
slaughtering place on the occasion of a sacrifice.” 


J. I*H. VOGEU 


1 Dr. V«gls inionui m« th*l, u i oummou prectioe, the a Aid U t»k«i . 

yipa before lli« ■u rifio* iUelf ii mtdo. “ V t ' ,m * nic '‘ l'Uond 
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ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES < 
SEVEN PAGODAS." 
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- ♦- 

IN the course of lil*; curious disquisition in which Manucci adduces various argu- 
* inents to prove “ that the Chinese were once lords of Hindustan, and that they 
were ejected by the Pathans,” the Venetian traveller says : “ On the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, near tlie 9ea, there is also a rock called Mavelivarao (Mahabalipuram), dis¬ 
tant four leagues from a place called Sadrastapatao (Sadrasta-pata-nam or Sadr&s), 
where there are many sculptured figures resembling Chinese.” 

Since the days of Manucci, who was one of the first of Europeans to draw atten¬ 
tion to the sculptures of Mamallapuram or “ the Seven Pagodas ” (as the place is 
now usually called), there must have been many a traveller whose curiosity was 
roused by those wonderful rock carvings and who speculated on their origin. How¬ 
ever absurd Manucci’s position in ascribing the Mamallapuram sculptures to the 
Chinese may appear to its in the light of our present knowledge, the Venetian did 
not go far astray, when he recognised in this group of temples something unique, 
different from any other ancient remains found in India. It is only quite recently 
that epigraphical research has established the true origin and history of “ the Seven 
Pagodas.” 

The architectural interest of the group of rock-eut temples of Mamallapuram 
has been fully explained by James Fergusson. 1 But apart from the architectural 
importance they poss»«ss as the prototype* of Dravidian architecture, they are of 
great interest from the iconographical point of view. It is to this asjreet that I 
wish to draw attention in the present paper, the outcome of a one day’s visit to the 
place. It is true that several, partly successful, attempts have been made at explain¬ 
ing the numerous images of deities with which these temples are adorned.* In 
general, however, previous writers placed too great a reliance on local traditions and 

* J. Ferguson, History rjf Indiam and pattern Arriiterlurr. Homed Edition. VoL I. pp. 327-142. J. Fergusson 
end J. Bunrc*. Tie Car* Templet <sf India, London, 1880, pp. lfVt-61. 

' Cf. DetrripHoe ami Hittoriral Paper* relating la tie Seven Pagoda* on He Coromandel Coatt by W. Chamben 
J. Gotdingbam, B. O. lUbinirton. G. W. Mahon, J. Braddock, W Taylor, W. Elliot. C. Gobbina. Edited by M. W* 
Carr. Madras, 1809 ("Folio and OctavoI. In the course of my paper I quote the octavo edition. V X. Smith, Hitlorg of 
fine art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, pp. 230 S. 
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native interpretations, which, strange though it may seem, form by no means a safe 
guidance through the labyrinth of Brahmanieal iconography. In the present 
instance there was especial room for misconceptions, as the representations of deities 
found at Mamallapuram differ in many respects from the conventional types of later 
ages. Yet there can ho little doubt that, just as the temples of this group are tho 
prototypes of the elaborate edifices of the 16th and 17th centuries, likewise the 
debased images which decorate these later buildings are derived from the simple 
forms of the 7th century as exemplified on tin? Pallava Temples of the Madras 
coast. 

In the first place I wish to draw attention to the so-called ltaths, the group of 
five rock-cut temples named after the Pandava brothers and their common spouse 
Drnupadi (PI. XXV). The southernmost temple of the group is by far the most 
elaborate and, presumably on that account, popular tradition has connected it with 
the name of Dharmarija, (“King of the Sacred Law the well-known title of 
Yudhislithira, the eldest of the Papdavas (PI. XXVI, a). This temple is provided 
with three tiers of niches containing figures of deities. Unfortunately the position of 
those of the middle and upper tiers does not allow of their being photographed. In 
the lowermost row which decorates the body of the temple there are two figures on 
each side, making altogether eight figures, which are nearly all two-armed and appear 
to belong to the Sniva Pantheon. Among them we notice on the back (east side) a 
four-armed figure of Siva Ardhannrisa, his right half being male and the left female. 1 
It is one of those curious creations of the Indian mind which are due rather to phan¬ 
tasy than to good taste. The upj>er right hand holds a hatchet, the upper left an 
indistinct object. The other two hands are empty, the right one being raised in 
the gesture of imparting protection ( abhaya ). It will he noticed that a cobra serves 
as a girdle. 

The central and upper tiers of image niches decorate the roof. In the central 
row we have on the south side seven figures. Tho deep niche in the centre enshrines 
a standing Vishnu figure, with high tiara, which has four arms and holds a wheel in 
the upper right and a conch in the upper left hand. The two other hands are emptv 

The adjoining shallow panel to the proper right contains a four-armed god lean¬ 
ing on a male attendant, slightly stooping. A similar group is found on the north 
wall of Arjuna’s Hath. 

The corresi>onding shallow jianel to the proper left contains a four-armed male 
leaning on a dwarf and holding a staff (or perhaps a flute) iu both hands. The other 
right hand holds an indistinct object, perhaps a thunderbolt The second left hand 
is placed on the head of the attending dwarf. 

The next i>anel to the proper right shows a two-armed male defeating a three- 
hooded Xaga whose snake-tail he holds with both hands. Both figures are two¬ 
armed. The group possibly represents Krishna vanquishing the Kaliya 

The corresponding figure to the proper left is a four-armed §iva who holds 
cobra and a trident in his left upper and lower hands respectively aud a hatchet ' 
his right upper. The other right hand is broken. He wears a high head-dress w iih 
crescent aud skull. A male figure is prostrated at his feet. 


* Carr, Qfi. rit., PI. XVI, lntt figure. 
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In the panel on the proper right end there is a four-armed male deity holding 
a sword in one of his right hands. The other emblems are uncertain. One of his 
left hands rests on his hip. 

On the proper left end we have a four-armed figure who carries a rosarv 
{akshamdld, shown standing up !) in his right upper hand and a fly-whisk (chdmara) 
in his left upper hand. The other left hand is placed on his hip. The object in his 
second right hand is irrecognisable. 

On the west side are only four figures, among which I wish to note the ono at 
the southern end, a two-armod female standing with what looks like a basket of 
flowers. 

On the east side there is an unfinished figure, male apparently, with high conical 
head-dress. Further a four-armed guardian holding in his right hands a ^taff and an 
indistinct object, and in his left hands a fly-whisk (chninura) aud oval disk (?). 

On the north wall the deeply carved central panel contains a four-armed stand¬ 
ing figure of Vishnu, holding in his upper right hand a wheel, whereas on his left 
he carries a kneeling female figure worshipping him. The two remaining hands are 
held in front of his breast. 

Adjoining the central panel to the proper right wo notice again that curious 
group found on the south side and also on Arjuna’s Rath (north side). The present 
relief is slightly different. The main figure is evidently Vishnu, as appears from 
his high tiara and the emblems—the wheel ( chakra ) as the eonch-shcll (taitkha )—in 
his upper right and left hands respectively. The other loft hand rests on the shoulder 
of the attendant who is stooping and presses two fingers of his right hand, on his lips, 
the left being placed on his knee. Is this posture meant to indicate that he is 
panting under the weight of the deity whom he is supporting? 

An attendant in a similar attitude supports Bakuleva in the large rock-cut relief 
of Krishna lifting the Giivardlian Mountain. 1 

The next figure to the proper right is a fom-armed Siva with a skull in his 
braided hair-tuft (jafd) dancing over u defeated demon. 

On the proper right end we find Siva again, leaning on his vehicle, ihe hull. 
He is four-armed. In his upjier right and left hands lie holds a damam and a rosary 
( akshamdla ) or noose (pdsa). The other two hands arc empty, the right rests on the 
hull. 

The shallow panel adjoining the central one on the proper left contains two 
male figures. The main personage is four-armed and stands with a bow in one of 
his left hands, the other left hand being placed on the shoulder of his attendant. The 
how suggests Kama, but is he ever figured with four arms ? If so, the attendant 
would probably lie his brother Lakshmana. 

The next figure which is placed in a deep panel is again Sira with four arms, 
two of which hold a hatchet or battle-axe to the right and a trident ( triSula) to the 
left. He is accompanied by n male attendant. 

* It will be noticed that It the large r jck-eut relief in tha so-called Krishna Muutlu(«;i, Krishna does not ton up/ 
the centre of the gruup, but his brother Ba'aiWva who is supported by ft main figure of Faun-Ilka appearance. The 
latter U (landing with hi> arms crusted in front of bis bretst and leaning on a hatchet with lung bandit. Tnera ia a 
square hole on the pavement, 8’ 7' x3' S' in front of the figure trf Krishna CL Carr, op. cit 1’L II, No. 3. 

u a 
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At the proper left end we find a four-armed figure holding a staff in two hands. 

In the top row we find on the west side, ».<?., in the facade, a chapel or cell 
with a relief carved on its back-wall. This sculpture represents the well-known group 
of Siva and Pnrvati peculiar to Pallara art. 1 The four-armed Siva, distinguished by 
the crescent in his head-dress ( Chandrasekhara ), is seated to front on a bench, with 
Parvati turned towards him on his left side. Site is two-armed and holds a child, 
presumably KarttikSya, on her knee. In the upper corners, we notice the usual 
flyiug dwarfs, probably Oaiian , apparently waving fly-whisks. There is a four-armed 
attendant on each side of the main group. In front of the group there is a square 
mortice indicating the place of the lingo which must have formed the object of 
worship in this shrine. There is an outlet for sacrificial water to the north: ou either 
side of the entrance to the chapel there are two drdrapdlas ; all four are two-armed, 
those to the proper right holding a mace and a flower. 

The side and hack walls of the upper story contain each five figures, standing, 
all two-armed, except the central one on the south side who is four-armed. It deserves 
notice that in each case the central figure has a halo, but there is nothing to allow of 
their identification. 1 It was first thought that the inscriptions over these sculptures 
gave the names of the deities represented, but Dr. Hultzsch has pointed out that they 
are merely birudas of the Pnllavn king who founded the temple. 

Next to the so-ealled Dliarmaraja comes the Rath of Bhuna (or Bh'unasdua), 
the second of the Pdndavas (PI. XXVII, a). It lias a front porch supported on 
four pillars nud two pilasters and a similar arrangement at the hack. The verandah 
on the north side is unfinished. In that on the south side are two pillars and two 
pilasters left uncarved. All along the lowermost cornice of the roof there are 
dormer windows with human heads. 3 As it contains no images, it may he left out of 
discussion for our present purpose. 

The next shrine is the so-ealled Hath of Arjuna, the third Pandava (PI. XXVI, 6) 
This and Draupadi’s Rath are raised on a common plinth decorated with projecting 
figures of Hons and elephants alternately. This decorative device, which occurs also 
along the upper cornice of the plinth of Dharmaraja’s Rath, reminds one of a similar 
ornamentation found on the ancient Buddhist stupas of Gandhara. It appears that 
at the hack of the temples the rock did not leave sufficient material to complete this 
plinth, and that it was intended to finish it with similar animal figures caned 
separately, fragments of which are lying around. 

The roof of Arjuna’s Rath, like that of Bhirna, is decorated with dormer win¬ 
dows, some of which contain heads. The side and back walls contain each five niches 
with figures. One over the spout-opening (soma-tfitra) or outlet for sacrificial water 
on the north side has been left uncarved. 


The central niche on the lwick wall shows a figure mounted on an elephant facing • 
it is supposed to represent the thunder-god, Indra, who was Arjuna’s divine father! 

> Cf. A. R«. Pnjl»ra Arcittrrlurt, FI. XLV, fig. 1, LII. fig. 1, XCVI. CIV. fig. i, , 0<i CXVI , 

VI. t»TT, op , Cti 1 1. AVI. 

• It ia noteworthy that «iin!Ur arrangement b found on the brick temple of Rhiur^nn « 

inatrbt. It aim cm two J.ranem temple.; namely, the Chandi Bh.ma on the tteng c“ntr!l 

th. < turning Ganger. . brick tamplc on the border of the dbtrirta of tWWand IW.-.n .hick ***• * nd 

known in Eaatern Jara. Cf. A.S.R. for 11*08-9. p. 11. t hick k tke oldest tempi. 
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That the figure actually is meant for Imlra is not at all improbable, if we may judge 
from his vehicle. The remaining figures on Arjuna’s Rath do not offer anything 
remarkable. 

The smallest and plainest temple of the group is known as Draupadi's Rath 
(PI. XX\ III, o). The back wall of tho cella is carved with a relief representing a 
four-armed goddess standing on a lotus. She holds a wheel in her upper right hand ; 
the upper left is broken. The remaining t wo hands are empty. This figure is supposed 
to represent Draujiadi. Fergusson assumes that she probably represents Lukshmi. It 
will be seen in the sequel that I propose to identify her as Durga or PSrvati. At her 
feet are two kneeling figures, probably of donors. The one to the proper right is a 
male, who with his left hand grasps his tuft ( chuda) of hair which apparently he is in 
the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. The attitude of this figure is 
very striking. It is noteworthy that a figure in the same j)osture is found at the side 
of the Devi figure in the lower cave temple of Trickinopoly. On Pi. XXVIII (c and 
d) both are shown side by side. In the sequel we shall also meet with a similar 
representation in the so-called Varaha Mandapa. Gan the figures in this attitude 
refer to a hair-offering, a well-known practice of various ancient nations ?* * The other 
kneeling figure appears to be female; the breasts are broken. She joins her hands in 
the attitude of adoration. Besides, there are four flying Garni or Yaksha figures, two 
on each side. Tho entrance is flanked by two female guardians, each holding a how. 1 

Each of the three niches in the side and back walls of the temple contains a 
four-armed female figure standing. That on the back wall is placed on what appears 
to be a buffalo-head, and would therefore seem to represent a Mahishasuramardini* 
(PI. XXVIII, 6). A tnakara ornament is found above each niche. 

The cornice of the roof is supported by a row of dwarfs, nine on each side, the 
central one placed to front, the others turned slightly to the right and loft. 

The fifth rock-cut temple stands separate from the others and, on that account 
evidently, has been assigned by popular tradition to Nakulu and Sahadeva, the two 
younger Pandavas and sons of Madrl (PI. XXVII, 6). It faces south and is 
very unfinished, not even excavated, but is curious for its apsidal shape. Along 
the lowermost cornice of the roof we have again a row of dormer windows with 
heads. 

It is clear that the popular designation of these five so-called Baths is purely 
phautastical. All over India ancient buildings are connected with the five Piindava 
brothers and their common spouse Draupadi. 

This was indeed recognised by Mr. B. G. Bahiugton who wrote in 1830 4 :— 

“ To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at Mahiimalaipur, which are given at 
such length by Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, because I find 
that they have not even preserved the memory of the language and character of the 
inscriptions which here abound ; and because this place, in being accounted the work 

1 W. RobertauO Smith, Tke religion of the Semite*, pp. 323 ff. 

* Cf. Fergneton, op. eit., p. 330, fig. 198. 

' In the Subrnbinonja temple of Tanjorc (Ferguaoon, op. eit., p. 363, fig. 214), I noticed in n niche in the north 
wall of the anIAaManfapnn figure of I'urgt, MahUhiauraiuanlini, facing, funding an a b.iffalo-hauL She is four- 
armed and hold* » fluming wheel in the xrpper right and a (laming conch in the upper left hand. The other right hand 
iaraiml in the attitude of imparting prate- tion (•Mo/ti-niufra). The tccoud left hand i« placed on the hip. 

• Transaction* R.A.S., Vol. II (1930) and Carr, op. cit., pp. 46 ff. 
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of the five sons of Pindu, ouly shares n tradition common to all the antiquities of 

unexplained origin in the south of India.” 

This remark applies equally to the north of India and even to Hinduized 
countries outside the Indian continent. As an instance I tnay mention the group of 
ruined temples at Bahor, the ancient Babbapura, 1 in Jammu, which on the Survey 
map (sheet No. 29) is indicated as “ Pandoo ruin." Outside India I may quote the 
group of temples on the Dieng plateau in the Isle of Java, which are named Chandi 
Paudu, Chandi Puntadeva (i.e. Yudhishthira), Chandi Bima or Werkodara (Skr. 
Vrikodaru), Chandi Arjuna, Chandi > T akula-Sadewa (i.e. Sahadeva), Chandi Sem- 
badra (Skr. Suhhadra), Chandi Darawati (Skr. Dwarnvati), Chandi Gatotkacha 
(Skr. Gliatotkacha), Chandi Parikesit (Skr. Parikshit), etc. Tlie temples of the Dieng 
plateau appear to l>e all ^aiva. 1 

The group of rock-cut shrines of Mamnllapnram was singularly adapted for such 
a popular intrepretation. Four of them are placed in a row, the largest one—that of 
Dharmanija or Yudhishthira—at the southern end, and the smallest one named after 
DrnujMulI at the northern end. The fifth temple—ascribed to Naknla and Sahadeva — 
stands separate from the others. 

The only temple regarding the real origin of which a definite statement can be 
made is the Dharmaraja. For it is recorded in two inscriptions found on the building 
that it was “the ISvara (Siva) temple of Atyantakama Pallava." Atynutak&ma, 
according to Dr. Hultzsch, is the some as the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 1, 
surnamed Alahamalln, w ho reigned in the first half of the seventh century and who 
gave his name to Mamalla (i.e. Mahamalla) puramJ That the temple was dedicated 
to Siva appears also from the relief in the cella and from the fact that this cella must 
once have contained a liinja. 

For a tentative identification of two of the remaining four temples it is 
important to note that among the group, we find three life-size animals cut out of 
the same rock. They are placed at random, but I have little doubt that they were 
intended to be finally placed in front of the respective shrines to which they belong. 
For it will be noticed that these three animals are all vahana* *. They are a lion and 
an elephant, now placed in front of the Draupadl and Arjuna Paths and a hull 
placed at the back of these buildings. The bull was probably intended to he placed 
in front of the Dharmaraja, which, ns we saw, is in reality a Siva temple. The lion 
had not to he shifted very far to come right opposite the entrance of the Devi, 
popularly Draupadl, temple. If this was indeed the intention of the sculptors, it 
would follow Unit the goddess depicted in the relief inside the temple represents Dur«-a 
or Parvati. This assumption w ould well agree w ith the circumstance that the niche 
in the back-wall contains a figure of the demon-slaying goddess. 

The elephant is the vehicle of Trnlrn, and we may therefore assume that the so- 
called Bath of Arjuna was in reality a shrine dedicated to Indrn, w hose effigy we have 
moreover, recognised in the centre of the back-wall. 


» Cf. ay note fnr 1 Uo 7. p. 405. 

* Cf. R. D. M. Vcrtxwlc. Oadkntea ran Jamt, B»Uvi,. 1891, pp. 121 fl. md T. run Erp, UinJm Monumental Jrt 
im Central Jam, pp. 131* fl. 

' E. HalUach, Tkr Pallara JatrriptittMt 1 / the Stem Pagoda* in Jtp.Jn d., Vol. X. pp. 1 ft 
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As regards the two remaining temples, the so-called Roths of Bhima and Nakula 
Sahadeva, I am unalde to offer any suggestions. 

The so-called Mahisliasura Mandapa is in reality a cave temple dedicated to Siva. 
This is evident from the relief carved on the hack-wall of the cella. 1 It is very 
similar to that found in the liijiga shrine of the so-called Dharmaraja Rath, of which 
a description has hcen given above. Here also we have a four-armed Siva with a 
high tiara and halo, seated to front, and at his left side Parvatl holding a child, 
presumably Karttikeya, on her knee. Over the head of the goddess there are traces 
of a parasol. We notice two more figures in the haek-groirad behind Siva. They 
are four-armed and must represent Brahma and Vishnu—the two other members 
of the Hindu Trinity. The former holds a water-pot (kamaudalu) and a lotus-ttower; 
the latter has his usual emblems—the wheel ( chakra) and the conch (iaiikha). 
Beneath is Siva’s vehicle, the hull Nandi, lying at his feet. Besides there is a small 
female figure at tin* feet of Parvati. The two lions on both sides indicate the throne 
or simhasana. The hack wall contains two side chapels in which originally Hugos 
must have been placed. 

The temple has received its popular designation from one of the two large reliefs 
carved on the side walls. This relief, which is found on the right-hand wall on enter¬ 
ing, represents Durga defeating Mahishasnra (PI. XXIX, o).“ The eight-armed 
goddess, astride on her vehicle, the lion, is shown in the act of shooting arrows at the 
demon king. The emblems held in her remaining six arms are a disk (chakra), a 
hell (ghautd) and a sword (khadga) to the right, and a conch (iaukha), a noose (pain) 
and an indist inct object to the left. A quiver is visible over her left shoulder. She 
is surrounded by a host of dwarfs, evidently the (Innas of Siva, her spouse. One, 
behind her, holds a parasol over her head ; another, at her side, waves a Hy-whisk 
(chdmara). The remainder carry various weapons—usually a round buckler and a 
curved sword in shape somewhat like the kukri of the Gurkhas. Cue in the fore¬ 
ground is in the act of shooting an arrow from a how. Distinct from these Ganas is 
a female figure fallen on her knees in front of the lion and raising a sword with her 
right hand. Possibly this figure represeuts Kali, an emanation of Durga, though she 
does not present the terrific appearance peculiar to the “black” goddess. 

Right opposite Durga stands the colossal figure of the buffalo-headed 
demon king. His royal rank also is indicated by a parasol over his head. He 
carries a heavy mace in his two hands and lias, moreover, a sword fastened to 
his left hip. His attitude is that of yielding to the onslaught of the warlike 
goddess. His army is represented by seven demons. Two of these are prostrated 
in the foreground—one slain and the other apparently wounded. The latter holds 
up his right hand with two fingers raised. Can this he the gesture ol' a vanquished 
warrior imploring his victorious enemy to spare his life ? Of the remaining 
A suras one is retreating, whereas the others seem to offer a feeble resistance. It 
is worthy of notice that, with the exception of MahishaMira himself, the demons 
are shown in a purely human shape. 

The slaying of the Buffalo Demon by Durga is a very favourite subject not 
only in India proper but also in .lava. In later sculpture the goddess is invariably 

1 Carr, op. rit., Madras, lMW, PI. Ill, No. 1. 1 Carr, of. cit., Plato IV ; Y. A. Smith, op. rit., jjj>. 220 f.; j»L XLV. 
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shown standing with one foot—less frequently with two—on the prostrate buffalo 
whom she pierces with her trident. 1 It will be seen that the present scene of 
Maliishlsura’s defeat differs wholly from the conventional manner of representing 
this sceue. 

On the opposite wall we find another fnmilinr scene, namely, the sleep of 
Vishnu (PI. XXIX, ft). 1 * The god is lying on his hack on the coils of the serpent 
Sesha, whose five-fold hood forms a canopy over his head. He wears his usual 
high tiara, but is two-armed and is not distinguished by any emblems. In front 
of his serpent -couch are three small-sized figures, of which two are male and one 
female. The first male figure, the lower part of which is hidden, raises his left 
liaud and holds some indistinct object in his right hand. The two remaining 
figures are shown kneeling, the female one in the attitude of adoration {nauMskulra). 

At the lower end of Vishnu's couch are two colossal figures standing in an 
nttitnde of defiance, the one in front holding a macc. They may be identified 
with Madhu and Kaitahha, the two demons, who sprang up from Vishnu's ear 
secretion during his sleep. 5 Over the sleeping god we notice two Hying figures, 
of which the second has the appearance of a goblin or gaga. The other, perhaps, 
represents the goddess Yoganidra-Durga born from the wrath of the gods for the 
destruction of the evil spirits. 

If this identification is correct, it would follow that the present sculpture 
also relates to the legend of the goddess Burg A like that on the opposite wall. 
The treatment of the scene of Vishnu’s sleep is in any case very different from 
the stereotyped form found in later Indian Art. As to the date of the remarkable 
sculptures in the 44 Mnliishasura Cave,” I have little doubt that they must be 
approximately contemporaneous with the five so-called Paths. We have already 
noticed the great similarity between the group of Siva and Parvati in the central 
shrine of this temple aud that found in the Hath of Bharmnraja. 

I may also draw attention to the pillars 4 supported on sitting lions with looped 
tails to the dormer windows with human heads along the cornice, aud to the 
goblins or gagas, all of which are likewise found in the Paths. 

The two large reliefs display an originality of conception and a freedom of 
execution not often found in Indian art. The figures are full of vigour and their 
action is well rendered. Especially is this the case with the lion-riding Burga 
whose onslaught contrasts with the hesitating attitude of her enemy, the BnfTalo- 
Bemon. In the same way the lassitude of the slumbering Vishnu is brought out 
more prominently by the threatening attitude of the two demons. 

We now come to the so-called Varalia Mandnpn. The right-hand wall of 

1 Cf. A.S R. for 1908-3. p. Sit, fig. 8 I km.w of only on. other in.tance in which the M&hiihixuru j, represented 
as » human figure with the head of a buffalo. It la a very fine wnilptote from Mulshed, district Vatden, Hrderahod 
State, r Up bv 1' J' (now in tho Calcutta Mureuml in which the eight-armed gnddi'M ia ahuwn plunging her trident 
in the breast of the buffalo-headed demon whom she hold* down with one of her left hands. 

In South India it seems that the goddem ia usually standing to front on the severed buffalo head of the demon. 
An early example ia found in the bach nlcbe of tho fieri temple known as Ih-anpadl*. Rath at Mamallapunun. 

’ Carr., op. rtf., PI. Ill, Xu 2. 

» For the local interpretation me Fergusson, Care Trmplrt, p. 14ti Cf the terra-cotta from RhiUrgSon A S R 
YoL XI: PI. XVII. and Km. Pollam ArciiUHmrt, PI. LXXXU. fig. 2. 

* Tlie rave temple contains four pillars and two pilasters. Of these the two front-pillar, have no lion figure, 
whereas tho two remaining pillar* and the two pilattcre have lion hare*. 
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tliis eave temple is carved with a representation of the Varaha avatara (PI. XXIX, 
c).» The mam figure of the group Is Vishnu with hoar’s head and four arms. 
He has a wheel in his right and a conch in his left hand. With his two remaining 
hands he holds a small female figure seated on his right knee. His right foot is 
placed on the head of a five-hooded Xaga who issues half-way from among lotus 
flowers and foliage and has his hands joined in the attitude' of adoration (namas- 
kdro). The female figure is the Earth saved by Vishpu from the abyss, and the 
demon trodden under foot must be the Daitya Hiranyaksha, “Gold-eve,” here shown 
in the shape of a Xaga. 


There are some more figures around in worshipping attitudes. To the left 
of Vishnu stands a four-armed male figure with high conical head-dress. It has 
a second face on the proper left. The proper right side of the head is broken, 
hut most probably there was a side face here also. Can it he BrahmS ? Another 
smaller figure stands with its hack turned towards the spectator. 

Io the proper right there is a male figure, apparently an ascetic, standing 
with his hack to the spectator. He wears a braided hair-tuft (jatd ) and has handl 

folded. In front of him a female figure, smaller in size, assumes also the jwsture 
of worship. 


Two worshipping figures are seen issuing from the clouds in the upper corners 
of the relief That to the proper right has a halo and may be Suiya, the other 

Chandra. A staff with curved handle is suspended in the air beneath the supposed 
8urva. 

m 

The next panel shows Lakshuu, two-armed, seated to front in Eurojiean 
fashion on a conventional lotus flower.* * There arc four nude femalo attendants, 
standing, two ««u each side of the central figure. The two next to Laksluni hold 
each a water-jar on the palm of one hand in the fashion of Indian women. In 
each case the second arm is broken The two other female attendants hold each 
an indistinct object in the left hand. Two elephants are partly visible in the 
background. That on the proper right empties a water-jar over the head of 
LakshmI. 'fhe other takes with his trunk a similar jar from the hand of the female 
attendant standing on the left side of the goddess. The heads of the elephants are 
excellent; the female forms do not show the exaggeration usually found in Indian 
sculpture. 

The panel opposite the Vanilia avatara refers to the Viimana avatara or Dwarf 
incarnation (PI. XXIX, cf).* Vishnu is standing in his typical posture with his 
left leg stretched upwards. He is making the three steps ( trieikramo ) through the 
Universe. Hero the god has eight anus. Of the four right hands the uppermost 
supports the lintel, the second holds a wheel (chakra), the third a mace or sword, the 
fourth a sword. Of the left hands, one is stretched out with pointing finger. The 
second holds a conch (iarikha), the third a shield, and the fourth a long staff or how in 
front of the body. Four large male figures are seated at Vishnu’s feet; the two on 
the proper left are armed with daggers. A small female figure, four-armed, is seated 

1 Cf. Fcrgnwon. Cart Temjtlet, pp. 160 If, anil Carr, op. ctl. • PL V. 

• * Cirr., °r- at ,; PL VIII, No. 1. Cf. tbe Osja-Likahmi on the Kailiaanitlia Trmplo of Kiiichipftram (Conjao- 

waram), Baa, Pa/lava ArckitecUrt; PI. VI. 

* CarT., op. ri/ w PI. VI. 
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on a lotus behind Vishnu’s outstretched hand and near his niised left foot. In front 
of her is an animal-headed Hying figure with a drum, pointing at her with his left 
hand. According to the local Brahmans these figures represent Brahma and JSmlm- 
vnt, the king of the hoars ! Under her are two male figures, one flying and the other 
apparently falling. The latter is possibly Bali, the demon-king. On the projier 
right side wo find a four-armed figure seated on a lotus. Under it is a flying figure 
with halo, perhaps the Sun-god Surya. 

In the hack-wall 011 the proper left side, is a fourth panel. 1 It shows a goddess, 
probably ParvatJ, very similar to the so-called Draupndi, with high conical head¬ 
dress and umbrella over her head, standing on whut appears to he an unearved lotus. 
She is four-armed and holds a wheel and n conch in up]>er right and left hands 
res|)octively. The second right hand is broken, the second left rests on her hip. She 
has a hand over her breasts. 

At her feet two males are crouching ; the one to the proper right holds his hair 
with his left hand and seems about to cut it off with a sword in his right hand. We 
have seen above that a similar figure occurs to the right of the so-called Druujwidi and 
also of the goddess in the lower Trichinopoly rock temple. In each case fho central 
personage seems to he the goddess Durgn. Besides, there are four flying {/touts, two 
on each side. One to the proper left of the goddess holds a sword, one on the right a 
lmsket or dish placed on his left hand. In the upj»or corners are animal heads, to the 
proper right, that of a lion and to the upper left that of a deer or antelope. 

The so-called Trimurti Mamin pa is a cave temple near the “ GopTs-Churn.” It 
contains three cells. The central one has a relief carved on the hack-wall repre¬ 
senting 6iva standing, four-armed. In one right hand he holds a hatchet (broken), 
in one left hand a rosary (standing up). The hvo others are broken. There are four 
attendants two crouching at his feet and two r/ai/ns flying. In the cell to the projior 
loft is Vishnu, four-armed. Tn his upper right hand he holds the wheel, in the upper 
left the conch (broken), while the other two hands are empty. Again we notice four 
attendants. In the proper right cell is a figure of Brahma, standing, four-armed. 
In his upper right hand he holds a flower, in his upper left hand a ring, the 
remaining two are empty. In each case one left hand rests on the hip and one right 
hand is raised. The three figures are reproduced on PI. XXX ; hut it should lie noted 
that on the plate Vishnu is placed in the centre, whereas in reality the central 
cell is occupied by Siva. 

In the so-called ‘‘Shore Temple” the main object of iconographieal interest is the 
bas-relief carved on the lmek-wall of the main cella, namely, the one facing the west. 
This relief is very similar to those in the shrine of Dhnrmarnja’s Bath, and in the 
Mahishasum Mnudapa. This itself would afford sufficient proof that the “ Shore 
i’emple ” also belongs to the same period as the other monuments just mentioned. 
Here again we find Siva, four-armed, with halo and very high, conical head-dress, 
seated to front, and at his left side Parvati holding Skanda on her knee. Brahma and 
Vishnu, both four-armed, are visible on both sides of 6iva. Vishnu holds in twr 
hands his usual attributes, the wheel and the conch ; the other two hands are empty 
The emblems of Brahma are indistinct. In the present instance there is no indication 


' Cnrr. up. tit- PI. VII, Ho. 1. 
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of the throne or simhdsatia, hut wo notice a pitcher at Parvati’s feet. The relief Is 
nearly t feet high. 

A similar bas-relief, larger in size, hut much more defaced owing to the action 
of the sea-water, is found in the cella facing the sea. Here we find a ling a, broken, 
still in titn. 

I wish now to offer some remarks on the famous roek-cut bas-relief, i)0 by 30 
feet, known as “ Arj una’s Penance." 1 There is somo reason to assume that this 
designation has as little connexion with the original meaning of this gigantic sculpture 
as the popular names of the so-called Baths. It is true that among the numerous 
figures rather a prominent place is taken by au ascetic standing on one leg and 
stretching his two arms upwards ( urdhtut-bahu ) in the position so often described in 
the old Indian epics. But there is nothing to indicate that this figure represents 
Arjuna. At his right side we notice a four-armed god, whose attributes are by no 
means clear, but from the presence of goblins, probably meant for ganas, we may 
perhaps infer that it is §iva.* It should, however, be noted that in Pallava art wo 
find similar figures attending other deities also. Feats of asceticism rewarded by some 
boon granted by one of the gods are so frequent in epic literature that there is very 
slight, justification indeed for identifying this sculpture with the particular scene of 
Arj una’s topas. 

On the contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. The story is 
that Siva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild Kirata hunter pursuing a boar 
which became the object of an altercation and personal combat between the 
two. 1 It is an undoubted fact which has drawn the attention of previous explorers 
that the supposed group of Arjuna and Siva docs not really form tin? centre of the 
wholo sculptured picture. From both sides the numerous figures of deuii-gods, men 
and IteasU—mostly in couples and most of them folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration—are turned towards the large vertical cleft or fissure which separates the 
two halves of the rock. The so-called Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the 
proper right of this cleft, and it will he noticed that some of the adoring figures are 
turned away from them and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. TliLs cleft, 
therefore, is the real centre of the whole sculpture. 

Fergusson assumed that the free standing figures of a Naga and a Xagl which 
occupy their places, one above the other, inside the cleft itself, were the real objects 
of adoration and that, therefore, the whole scene relates to Xaga worship. 4 But it 
has been rightly pointed out that this interpretation is impossible as the two Naga 
figures themselves assume the same attitude of ncmatkara as the other demi-gods - 
Gamlharvas and Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris and so on. There are, moreover, 
a Naga and Nag! among the figures approaching the fissure from the proper 
right. 

Dr. Marshall hns suggested that possibly there bad once been a detached image 

* Carr op. fit.-. I’la. I and II. No. 1. Feign s»on, Cavt Ti-mplei, pp. 150 ff; Indian and Eattfrn Arrkiteotvrt, 
Vol. I, pp. S41 fl; V. A. Smith, op. rit.. pp. 3 'Z'l ff ; PI. XI.VI. 

* Goldingkam identifiea the figure with Kp'nhpa. Cf. Carr., op. rit.t p. 30. 

* I may note that the teene of thia contest it located at a care in th* Kola valley. 

* The upper half of the Nlga figure which w.i« detached and luu been refuel i, ahown in his Carr T-mpltt, fig. 41, 
and Hi’tory of Indian ArckUtetnrr, IUvin.nl Edition, VoL I, fig. lit". 
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standing in front of the lock and forming the real object of worship. But excavation 
carried out on the spot has revealed no trace of such a figure. 

Can it be that once there existed here a sacred spring and that the water gushing 
forth from the cleft was the real aim and object of all the adoring figures ? The 
presence of the Nfigas would then be most easily accounted for, ns they arc the 
water-spirits dwelling in lakes and springs. 

I may also draw attention to the splendid group of ascetics,' some carved in the 
Tound, which are engaged in the various occupations of the hermitage (dJrama) in 
front of a little shrine. Such a scene is usually laid on the banks of some sacred river, 
and we find indeed among these figures, nearest the cleft, a young ascetic carrying a 
water-jar on his left shoulder. He reminds us of the famous episode of the Rnmayana 
in which Da4aratha shoots by mistake the son of a blind hermit, while he was 
filling bis water-jar in the dark. 1 

On the other side of the cleft we have that curious figure of the penitent cat 
standing, like Arjuna, on one leg with his fore-paws stretched out above his head. "Wo 
are at once reminded of the hypocritical cat Dadhikarna (“ Curd-ear ”) of the Indian 
fable who assumed the part of a pious ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and 
sparrow into his power. I have little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned this 
figure had Dadhikarna in mind, though there is here no evidence of the penitent cat 
not being sincere. The mice playing around him do not seem to disturb his quietude 
of mind. But the interesting point in the present instance is Hint the cat of the 
fable performs his feigned penitence on a little Island in the sacred Ganga 
according to one version and, according to the other, on the bank of n river. 
But in their case the hypocrite is described as standing “ with one eye closed, 
with the arms raised, with half his feet touching the earth, turned towards 
the sun.” s 

A geologist may perhaps be able to decide whether the former existence or a 
spring of fresh water on this spot is at all possible or probable. So much is certain 
that such a tirtha, adored by gods, men and beasts would well account for the 
various groups of this wonderful rock-carving. 

Finally I wish to offer a few general remarks as a result of the present study. 
I have already drawn attention to the conspicuous artistic merit of Severn) of the 
carvings of Mimallapuram and to the great originality of treatment and i>ower of 
execution. This refers particularly to the large sculptured tableaux, as we might call 
them, of the defeat of Mahisha, Vishnu’s sleep, the Boar and Dwarf Incarnation and 
the so-called “ Penance of Arjuna.” Several of the smaller groups and detached 
figures also betray a much greater freedom than is usual in Indian art, and even 
where the central figure of the deity is rigid, the attending figures are full of 
expression and action. 


A striking characteristic of these sculptures is their sober and moderate stylo in 

* On* of these is inpptiMd to rvpreoent Drona, the Brel, man preceptor of the FliuliTa. who ... l;ii , . 

but!* of Kt.mk.hflw. Cf Carr, op. o7. ; P . 203. ^ Wh ° k,IW lht 

* Th- it.KV ha. been adopted by the Boddhi.l. ant] tiuwlr into the Sama-jaUka M Fouab.JL Vnl Vr „ v . 

5AO , trat .l. VoL VI, pp. 38 -MWOU, Vol. VI. pp . ftg ff, Jf 0 . 

* PaJrAaWn. («L K. w-guton >, pp. 165 ff, ed. Kielhom-BBhler (BomUw Son.krit Seriei Sn. III. „ 

In the Bombay ed,t,o„ the name of th. eat i. r.bhpatUA.ht™, “Sharp^ooth.- Por the local explain,, i! a ' 0 f th^t 
in the M&iuilLipuram sculptmi Carr., op, cit. / jv. 20 ). 
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which they contrast strongly with the productions of the medieval plastic art of 
India. Here we do not find the exaggeration of form, the exulieranco of ornament 
and the want of proportion which disfigure those Later sculptures. 1 

It will be noticed that the majority of deities represented are either two- or four- 
arrned. The only exceptions are the Vishnu in the scene of the Varnana avatdra, the 
goddess in the Trimurti Cave, and the goddess Durga defeating the Demon king. In 
these three eases the main figure is eight-armed, hut it will be noticed that in the last- 
mentioned instance the plurality of arms has been made as little conspicuous a s 
possible, and is therefore much less repulsive to our taste. The artist ha- given 
prominence to the two arms which handle the bow, and the six remaining arms have 
b«*en kept in the hack-ground. The figure of the youthful goddess is, therefore, 
particularly graceful, notwithstanding her eight arms. In the case of the hoar¬ 
headed Vishnu also the two arms holding the Earth-goddess have been made more 
prominent than the two others, holding the wheel and the conch. It is especially 
noteworth that the sleeping Vishnu has only one pair of arms. The two demons, 
Madhu and Raitabha, aLso bear a purely human shape. 

We know that in later sculpture Vishnu is invariably four-armed (chatur-bhuja) 
and that his attributes are the wheel (chakra), the conch (Saniha), the lotus ( padma ), 
and the mace ( gadd ). I need only remind the reader of the naughty story, told in the 
UitopadeSa, of the weaver who, in the shape of Vishnu, wins the love of the simple- 
minded princess. It would seem, however, that in the seventh century, neither the 
number of his arms nor his attributes were finally fixed. It is true that the Vishnu 
images of Mainallapuram are usually four-armed, eg., the two noticed among the 
figures on the Dharmnraja and the one in the Trimurti Cave. But in this respect t hey 
do not differ from the effigies of other deities. It is also remarkable that in the in¬ 
stances quoted there are only two emblems, namely, the conch and the wheel, held in 
the upper pair of hands, whereas the other pair is empty. It is evident, therefore, that 
the extra pair was not added, as might have been expected, in order to make it pos¬ 
sible to provide the figure with two more attributes. The real object of the sculptor 
was apparently to bring out the divine nature of the personage represented by giving 
him a superhuman shape. 

Most of the four-armed figures of deities found here are only provided with two 
emblems, the other two hands being empty. Of the latter tho left usually rests on 
the hip and the right is raised in the attitude indicating the imparting of protection. 

It deserves also notice that the two emblems, the wheel and the couch, are not parti¬ 
cular to Vishnu exclusively, for we saw that the goddess Durga seems to be portrayed 
with the same attributes. Among the various objects held by tho eight-armed goddess 
defeating the Mahishasura, we notice also the wheel and the conch, but this is in 
accordance with the text which says that she was provided with the weapons and 
emblems of the various gods. 

Another point of interest is that the deities figured in these carvings are not pro¬ 
vided with haloes. There nre only a few exceptions to this rule. lathe so-called 
“ Penance of Arjuna ” we find two figures with circular haloes hovering on l>oth sides 
of what is generally supposed to bo the central group of this rock-sculpture. These 


1 Cf. Ferjptsaon, Cave Templet, p. I'-'fl. »i.d Iudiau amd Fatten Art kitt Hurt, p. 333. 
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two haloed figures have been explained as Surya and Chandra. 1 Tills explanation is 
probably correct, and when we meet with other instances of figures with haloes, we 
may jierhaps assume that they represent one or both of these deities. Such a figure 
vre notice in the upper proper rii^ht corner of the bas-relief of the Boar Incarnation. 
It is shown issuing half-way from the clouds and folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration, and it seems very probable that it is meant for Surra. It is, indeed, quite 
natural that the sun-god should, in the first instanoe, be provided with a halo, which 
originally was the radiating circle uf light peculiar to astral deities.* 


J. Pr. Vogel. 


* Corn. op. til.; p. 303. Thnre is also a figure with drcuUr halo in the 
fijinit beneath tho left hands of Vtihpu. 

Gritn tredal-Bargees, II mid hut Art is India, p. 8$, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KAS1A.' 


-- 

I N 1907-8 Dr. Vogel’s proposals regarding the continuation of the archaeological 
exploration of the ancient Buddhist site near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District 
of the United Provinces met with the approval of the Local Government, hut dually it 
was decided to excavate another important site, that of Sahcth-Maheth in the Bah- 
raich and Gonda Districts on account of the famine which threatened that part of 
the Province. Consequently the Kasia excavations had to stand over. In the 
meanwhile some Burmese Buddhists of Calcutta collected a sum of about ten thousand 
rupees and applied to Government for permission to spend that amount in repairing 
the large stupa which stands at the hack of the temple enshrining the colossal Nir¬ 
vana statue of the Buddha. Before granting permission, it was thought necessary 
to examine the interior of the structure in question and a sum of Ks. 3,000 was 
consequently provided from Imperial funds. Under Dr Vogel's instructions the 
excavation was resumed in the last week of January and carried on till the middle 
of April when the whole amount sanctioned had been spent. 3 

During the period of about tlirec months devoted to this work, I examined 
several parts of the site that had not been explored before, together with the two 
main stupas, the one behind the Nirvana temple and the other at liamabhar. 
Throughout, the work was done under my direct supervision and with the assistance 
of M. Gliulain Xabi and Babu Bhum Mall of our office. The former took thirty-two 
photographs, several of which have been used to illustrate this note, while the latter 
prepared twenty drawings which will lie noticed below in describing the buildings 
which have no\v been unearthed. Babu Mtrnshi Bam Bcri, who kept the rolls of 
workmen and the account of the excavation funds, assisted me in listing the finds. 

The results of this year’s campaign are by no moans unsatisfactory and may be 
summarised as follows. The remains of a monastic building (P) adjoining the 
monastery (I) towards the north-west have completely been uncart hed. To the north¬ 
west of the Nirvana temple one in ora building of the same monastic type—which, on 
account of its low level, must be a very old structure—has been found, together 
with the bases of some stujxnt that were built over it after its collapse. As 

' On previous exploration* * at see A**uai Htport for 190 t-o, pp. 13 if.; for 1906-C, pp. 67 ff.; and 1908-7, 

pp. 44 ff. 

* About tl>. 80 contributed he Mahlhir Bhikkhu, the BuddhUt monk in charge of the Jkarmsdla near the site, 

■were a pent in restoring the B6dhi image ponularlr known as Mithk Knar. 
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remarked above, the two large stupas —the Nirvaqa and the Ramahhiir—have 
been examined. To the south of the Ramabh&r Stupa and almost built on 
to it, the remains of an old structure ltave come to light, together with a numlter of 
large ornamental bricks apparently once used to decorate this building. Apart 
from this, trial excavations revealed remains of other buildings pointing to the 
existence here of numerous monuments which would repay exploration. 

Excavation further proved that the little Kalnchuri temple, exposed by Mr. A. 
C. L. Carllevle 1 in 1876 in which the Bodhi image (so-called M&tha Kuar) was 
originally enshrined, is not a building by itself, as was hitherto supposed, but is in 
reality the chapel of a convent, a portion of which I was able to lay bare. 

A list of this year’s finds I give at the end of this paper. Chief among them 
arc a copper-plate mostly written in black ink ; a copper vessel* filled with sand in 
which were some pearls, sapphires and other stones hot of a very costly nature, a 
few silver coins of Kumaragupta, and a silver and a gold tube, the latter containing 
some sort of relics7 the ornamental bricks, just mentioned, of an early type; and 
some clay sealings, partly personal and partly belonging to the congregation of tho 
Friars of the Convent of the Great Decease. 

I now proceed to give a detailed account of the monuments that have been 
recently unearthed, except those to the south of the Nirvana temple, as their 
description at the present stage would necessarily Ijc imperfect and uncertain. 


a.—The Nirvana Stupa (Ai.* 


The great stupa, marked A on the published plans, wliich stands lxdiind the 
Nirvana temple, was completely unearthed by Mr. Carlleyle in 1876. At tho time 
the domed top of it had already gone, while the extant portion of the drum, which 
measured 25' in height and 50 in circumference, was in a more or less dilapidated 
condition. Before allowing the Buddhists to restore it, it was thought necessary 
, to examine tho interior in order to ascertain whether it was merely a memorial 
monument or contained any relics. First of all, I dismantled tho dilapidated top 
portion and, in doing so, found several carved bricks emltedded in the masonry of 
the drum and a copper coin of Jayagupta. The find of carved bricks proves that 
in the construction of this slit pa materials of older buildings were used. I mnv 
also note that tho remaining j>ortion of the stupa drum still measured 20' in height 
from the top of the plinth on which the stupa is raised. A shaft, 10' wide, was now 
sunk from the top down the centre of this structure. At a depth of about five 
feet from the top a svastika mark made of two lines of bricks crossing each other 
at right angles, the quadrants being filled with earth, was noticed at the centre. 
Lower down, at a depth of 14', the masonry showed an aperture and, after care¬ 
fully removing the bricks round al>out, we came upon a circular chamber, 2' 1" 
in depth as well as diameter. Tins chamlter was found to contain a copper Vessel 


1 Of- Cu nni ngham. A. 8. VoL XVIII, p.66. The*ti>n« inacri| ti..n di.coTnrad hr Afr. Carllevla on tit l 

i« now prvatrvcd in the Prorincial Haaettm, Lucknow. It hj,* not yet been edited, hut ef. KL-Ihurn _, - 

No. 8. in XmekrirUn der K. Q**lUetyt dtr » Ooltiuje,. PkH. ki.t. ' H,.ft JL 

pp. 300 ff. . 

* j. s. j?.. Voj. xvm. p P . 5« « n a VuL xxu.pp. w n. 
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in the shape of a lota, on the mouth oF which a copper-plate had been placed. 
A small reversed 'cowrie—always regarded as an auspicious object—lay on the 
plate, while the copper vessel was embedded in a heap of sand containing innumer* * 
able small cowrie^ The whole deposit was removed and examined. For a full 
account of tbo copper-plate I may refer to the special note contributed to this report 
by Dr. Hoomle and Mr. Pargiter. Here it will suffice to state that the eopjier-plate 
contains a Nidana-xntra in Sanskrit, only the first line being engraved and the 
remainder written in black enamel. At the end of the document it is recorded 
that the plate was deposited in the “ Nirvana-chaitya ” and that Haribala was the 
donor. There can 1 m? little doubt that this individual is the same as the Abbot 
Haribala who was the donor of the colossal Nirvana statue enshrined in the temple 
which adjoins this Stupa? This in connection with the discovery of silver coins 
I lot Kiunarngupta along with the deposit of relics, proves that Dr. Fleet rightly assigned 
the inscription on the image to the 5th centuryr 

The copper vessel, which is of the type called gdgar in Hindi, contained sand 
mixed with burnt charcoal, cowrie^ precious 1 'stones''and seed pearls. Among this 
were found two copper tubes. One of these tubes was so brittle tliat it came to pieces. 
The other, high aud in diameter, with slip-on lid contained ashes, pearls, a 
small emerald, a silver coin of Kumaragupt.t and a small silver tube, l}" high anu 
in diameter, which in its turn proved to contain a gold tube, I* high and 
in diameter. The silver and gold tubes also have slip-on lids provided with a ring 
handle. In the gold tube nothing was found hut a minute quantity of some brownish 
/substance and two drops of liquid (Plate XXXIV*, b and c). Dr. E. H. Hankin, 
he Chemical Examiner stationed at Agra, was good enough to examine a specimen 
of the contents of the copper pot, but lie could not discern any traces of human 
hones. It proved to be sand mixed with vegetable matter and a little chalk. 

On the assumption that what we had found was a later deposit, the shaft was 
continued, though lessened in width to six feet. At a depth of 3-1' from the top a cir¬ 
cular plinth was noticed, about 9” from the centre of the Stupa and at a level with 
the virgin soil. We dug about 2' 9" deeper down, but nothing came to light except a 
piece of rotten wood, and as water began to percolate here in abundance, digging was 
discontinued. The circular plinth found at the bottom of the shaft turned out to 
belong to a perfect little stupa, about 9' 3" high, with a small niche (1' 9" high, 1' t>±" 
wide and 1' 7^" deep) which enshrines a well-modelled terra-cotta Buddha figure, 
sitting cross-legged in meditation and facing west.* The position of this little stupa 
encompassed by the larger monument will he clear from the drawings (Nos. 288-289) 
reproduced in Plates XXXIII and XXXIV, which will, I believe, replace a detailed 
description. The long and narrow cavity in the top of the dome was evidently intended 
for holding the staff of an umbrella. The niche was all filled with bricks of the same 
kind as those used in the large stupa and was covered up with chunam plaster, as was 


fit 

: 


* Cf. First, Gupta Tnteriptiotu 'Corptut Titter. I ml., Vol. Ill], pp. 272 ff.; Plate XL, C. See also A.S.R, for 
190S-7. pp. iB ft. 

* Facing writ, I was told by a Buddhist monk, signifies departure from this world. Cf. Hindi pacHar yayi. 
Besides, according to a Buddhist test, the Buddha died lying with his her toward* the west, and the Xirrtua status uf 
Kaiii ia consequently shown in that position. [In later Nirrlna statues this is not always the case. Tho colossus of 
Pngu in Burma, >J , face* east, the head lying to the south.— Kd.] 
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the rest of the drum. With a view to ascertain whether there was any other niche, a 
funnel, 2' wide and 2' IO 5 " high, was dug all round the little stupa, hut for the rest it was 
found to he quite plain. The interior was also examined down to the water level, but 
the only finds made hero consisted of some charcoal and a small earthen pot. The lat¬ 
ter was found deposited at the centre, a little above the halo of the terra-ootta Buddha 
and contained earth and pieces of charcoal, evidently taken from the funeral pyre of 
]soine Buddhist. Obviously the small stupa was already in existence when the large 
sift pi was raised. Its perfect preservation, however, prevents us from assigning to it 
a date much anterior to that cf the main monument It will be remembered that in 
the course of previous explorations several small stupas have been found whiph are 
partly concealed in the plinth on which the Nirvana temple and Stupa stand . 1 

V 

b — Building Q. 


The area to the north-west of the Nirvana temple was hut little explored in the 
course of previous campaigns. Mr. Carlleyle opened the well to the west and 
Dr. Yogel undo some trial excavations on this part of the mound. As in so close 
proximity to the main monuments some important remains were reasonably to he 
expected, I dug a trial trench some 30 to the east of the monastery D, hut to a 
considerable depth 1 found nothing but brick-bats and fallen earth. At last, at a 
depth of 9’, I struck the corner of a room belonging to a building ( Q), which appears to 
be monastic and on account of its low level must lie of considerable antiquity. Another 
trench to the west of the well exposed a curved wall, of only a single layer of bricks, 
which ends abruptly on both sides, the two ends being 53' apart. This building (Q) 
has only been partially exposed and it would be premature to surmise its plan. 
Evidently it was a fairly large st ructurc, as so far a row of several n>oms some 100' long, 
has beon laid bare on the west. The room on the north-west corner and the second 
from it towards south-west, measuring 8 ' square, appear to be monastic cells. Near the 
entrance of the last one of the series that have yet been opened a mass of charcoal 
was found—a circumstance which would indicate that the structure was consumed by 
fire. The walls of this structure, so far exposed, are only 16" thick and could not 
have boon intended to support more than a one-storied building. "While removing the 
debris in order to clear the seeond room at the north-west corner, wo found, 5 ' below 
the present surface, several very large baked bricks—larger than any vet found on 
this site—placed side by side. They measure 25" by 14" by 5" and*are all plain; 
perhaps they were intended to be used as flwr-tiles. 

Near the north-west corner of the plinth of A there is a little stupa which was 
examined in previous excavations. The shaft sunk before was now carried down to a 
depth of 11' and a wall running north and south was found beneath. It is not 
impossible that this wall is tho eastern extremity of Q. From the western wall its 
distance is al>out 56'. 

To the north and east of the well and 4' 3" above the floor of the old structure 
a regular pavement of brickB came to light. Here was found a fragmentary seal-die 
with legend Kesari in Gupta script (Plate XXXIV, c). 


merge 


• It .till h» Pr «i. in Born.* lh»t in the contraction of • Urge pagol. ima lJ mootMumU ori 

;e into the nvw monument. I ..oti-ed it in * recent restoration of the Unhuodi t Malarlthy,) ^ 
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This part of the site produced several more minor antiquities, fn the room 
adjoining the passage near the north-west corner room a clay seal bearing the legend 
Kumdrdruntyanyn in the Gupta script was found at a depth of O'. In the third room 
from the north-west comer, at a depth of O', we found a clay sealing with the coffin 
of the Buddha between the twin ml trees and under it the legend (1. 1) 
Mahdparinirvana (1. 2) bhikshu-saugha. Another well-preserved sealing, slightly 
differing in legend, which reads: (1.1) 3/ahdparinirvdua bnikshu (1. 2) sanghasga, was 
found in the second room at a depth of 10' 0". 1 Another sealing, much damaged 
but identical with that last mentioned, was found near the outer wall of the northern 
room. A fragmentary votive clay tablet with standing Mai trey a and parts of the 
creed formula was found in the third room (Piute XXXIV, e). The legends are 
written in Gupta script of the same typo which pahcographically may be ascribed to 
about the fourth century of the Christian era. 

Fragments of Muttra stone w ere found iu abundance to the east of the well, 
which is remarkable in view of the extreme scarcity of stone on the Kasia site. 
Unfortunately these chips do not join to form anything definite. Pieces of a large 
terra-cotta image were found in the sixth cell and in the othor colls (Xos. 3-5), 
fragmentary terra-cotta figure came to light together with good pottery, the best 
specimen being a clay censer with a crocodile mouth (Plate XXXIV, /). By the outer 
wall of the sixth room from the north was found a small silver coin, apparently a 
*atrap coin (perhaps of Damasena). Built on tho eastern walls of the two rooms, 
viz., 3rd and 4th from the end, a wall. 25' 9" long, was also exposed. This appears 
to be the western side of a later stupa. Thus there appears to be three stages of 
habitation at Q first, that of the monastic building ; second, that of the pakka 
brick flooring, and, third, that of the memorial stupas. The first, on the evidence of 
the coin, docs not appear to have been later than the advent of the Gupta dynasty. 
That Q is earlier than the large monastery D is shown by the difference in level, 
that of the latter being higher by 0' 9”. The third stage does not appear to be earlier 
than the 10th century, for these stupas arc the latest extant on the site. 

c.—Monastery' P. 

To the north-west of the Nirvana temple near the boundary of the site were 
found the remains of another building of the monastery type (Plate XXXI). This 
edifice (P) which must have been contemporaneous with the adjoining quadrangle 
(i) is a rectangular building, measuring 102' 9" by 67' 9" externally. It has four 
rooms on the north and south sides and three on the west. The eastern side adjoining 
the monastery I is left open so as to form a spacious courtyard. The small room 
on the west side w hich is marked by the letter a on the plan seems to be a passage. 
The room b, measuring 20' 9" by 13' 9" interiorly, contains several hearths and must 
have served as a kitchen. Tho room c to the north was probably a shrine, to judge 
from the extant portion of a masonry pedestal with a hollow to fit in a statue. The 
adjoining room opposite the kitchen was perhaps used as a bath, if we may judge by 
the traces of a drain. Here a large stone tub, 2' 1^" in diameter and 2J" in thickness, 
was unearthed. This room has remains of a partition wall, like the small room in 

1 Tho fcgond differ* from that ou the tala ilhmcnd by Dr. Vogel In llh»5-Ot5. 
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the north-west comer where the two partition walls are still standing to a height of 
2'. Two masonry pedestals were found in the courtyard. The whole monastery is 
paved with large brick tiles as is the case with building I. It may perhaps be 
surmised that, while the structure I supplied dwellings to pilgrims, the building P 

served as a refectory {paka or bhojanaidld). 

"While clearing the dfebris of previous excavations we found several Nirvana 
sealings of clay of the same type os those discovered in 1906-07, but mostly frag¬ 
mentary. A few personal sealings listed below, were obtained from the ddbris in 
the courtyard and the northern rooms. No other antiquities of any kind came to 
light ; a circumstance quite compatible with the assumption that the later 
monasteries were gradually deserted by the occupants in the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism. 


d.—The Kalachuri Monastery. 

In 1876. as noted above, Mr. A. C. Carlleyle discovered a little square temple, 
which, as he recognized, once enshrined the colossal stoue Buddha image, standing 
under a pipal tree near by. In clearing the interior of the cella, I exposed an 
elaborate masonry pedestal (Plate XXXV) on which the image must have 
originally stood. The ornamentation resembles that on the base of the image itself. 
The imaire, that had considerably suffered from exposure and was broken in two 
pieces, was repaired and replaced in its original position inside the shrine. The cella 
measures 13' 3* by 12' 6" interiorly and the tithhaiana is about 3' V high from the 
floor level. 

In exploring the site around, it was found that the so-called temple is in 
reality a chapel making part of a monastery of the same type as that excavated 
at Sahetb, 1 the ancient .Jetavana, in the Bahraich District of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The building has not yet completely been excavated, but the plan may ho 
surmised by comparison with that of |tho Saheth monastery. In both cases the 
chapel occupies the centra of the western row of cells, but has the appearance 
of a detached building being isolated by a procession path, which, however, must 
have 1>cen covered. To allow sufficient room for both the chapel and the 
enclosing procession ]wth, the central portion of the outer wall was made to 
project. From the above it is evident that the chapel was orientated east like the 
whole convent, the main entrance of the latter being in the centre of the east wall. 
As Dt. Vogel has pointed out, this arrangement agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s descrip¬ 
tion of a mrigluirftiua which ends with the sentence : “the door opens towards the 
east : the royal throne also faces east.” Dr. Vogel wrote in 1907 : “ All evidence 
points to the fact that the chapel of a Buddhist convent is to be sought right opposite 
the main entrance It follows that, as the satigharama, according to Hiuen Tsiang, 
ought to face east, the elmpel will have the same orientation, and we are led to tho 
conclusion that his 4 royal throne ’ (used as pan pro Mo) is nothing but the 
simhusana of the Buddha image enshrined in that chapel.” The correctness of these 
olwervntions is liome out by recent discoveries at Kasia. 

To the north of the chapel, two cells, likewise orientated east and measuring 

• See A.S.R^ 1007-8, p. 118 ff ; plat' XXXIV. 
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11 by 11 3* and 11 by 10 7", have been cleared. Of the two corresponding 
rooms on tho south only one has lxjen opened. Two slightly raised platforms, one 
on each side of the chapel, were perhaps intended for statues. In front of the row of 
cells there ran a corridor, 8' 6" wide, along the four sides of the courtyard. This 
eorridor was only partly exposed. On the north side were found three rooms, measur¬ 
ing about 10 6 by 11, while on the south there must have been a corresponding 
row. Tho doors to the cells, which are 3£' wide, are not placed in the centre. The 
fact, of their being bricked up deserves notice. Of t he courtyard which is very nearly 
44' square, the north and west sides have been fully exposed and the east and 
south only partially. It has uo pavement of any sort, but there is a narrow drain 
built of pakka bricks which runs northwards. So far no well has been found, but it 
is very likely that the courtyard contained one in the portion not yet excavated. 
In the north-west corner there is a masonry platform-like structure of only one 
layer of bricks the meaning of which is not clear. A later wall marked by pleasing 
mouldings is built on to the western wall and may have some connection with the 
structures of which traces are still to be seen in front of the chapel in the form of 
thick layers of concrete and chu/tam. 

With the exception of a few clay sealings bearing the creed formula which 
were found in front of the clmpel at the south side, and a copper coin, no finds of 
any importance were made. As remarked above this is quite in agreement with the 
assumption that this and the other buildings of the latest period of occupation were 
gradually deserted. 

Its comparatively late date is evident not only from the size of the bricks 
used in it, but also from the general arrangement which agrees with that of 
Saheth. The latter belongs to tho 12th century and the monastery under discussion 
must be nearly contemporaneous. The inscription on the base of the Buddha image 
which was enshrined in the chapel, though much effaced, appears to be Niigari of 
the Uth or 12th century. Professor Kiclliorn assigned the same date to the stone 
inscription which .Mr. Carlleyle, as noted above, discovered near the chapel and 
which is now preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 


e —The Stupa of Ramabhar. 

Rnmribhar is the name of the locality which Cunningham identified with 
Makufdband/iann, the spot where tho remains of Buddha were cremated. * 1 Here on the 
we?.tern bank of a jhil called the Ramabhar Tal, nearly a mile south-west of Kasii, 
there stands a ruined hrick stupa, circular in plan, which both in shape aud 
material proves to be very ancient. The high antiquity of the building is evidenced 
by the very heavy square bricks of tho Mauryan type of which it is mostly built. 
Years ago this monument wjis opened bya civil officer, but whether he found an y 
relics or not is not known, as no account of his operations is available.* His oper a- 

1 Cunningham .4.8. It* Vol. 1, p. S3, and Vul. XVIII, pp. 87 ff. Of. Tie Book of tit Great Deccan in 
BuJitiiet Settae, translated from Pali by T. W. Khya Davids. Sacral liooje cf tie Eiut, Vol. XI] pp. 133 fL 

1 Hr. Carlleyle ( A. 8. R., Vol. XVIII. p. 76) wu informed that in the excavation nothing wa* found except a 
•number of clay seal*. 
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turns consisted of sinking a deep well about the middle of the structure, the depth of 
which, as measured by me, was 22'. As however, this shaft was not sunk in the 
exact centre nor carried down to virgin soil, it was thought advisable to examine the 
interior with greater accuracy so as to ascertain whether it yet contamed a deposit 
of relics which had been missed by the previous explorer. Under Dr. Vogel* 
instructions, l proceeded first of all to fix the exact centre of the monument by deter¬ 
mining the outline at the four cardinal points, -liter having found the centre, X 
sank a shaft with a radius of 2' down to ahout 5’ below the water-level which was 
reached at 48' from the top of the extant portion of the stupa. At water-level and 
towards the west of tl.o centre I noticed a brick flooring and corners of wallings, hut 
these proved to be nothing but foundation walls. Apparently either no relics were 

deposited in this chaitya or they were rifled. 

On the east side the surface of the stupa wns exposed over a distance 
of GO'. It will bo seen from Plate XXXVII that the circular drum rests on 
a circular plinth which is built in terraces. It may bo noted here that a circular 
basement is a sure sign of antiquity. The diameter of the plinth is 155', that 
of the drum L12' (about double that of the Nirvana Stupa ( A) which is only 
56' 5") Hundreds of clay-seals with the creed formula, evidently votive offerings, 
wore found around the stupa. Their lettering indicates a comparatively late 
date. Bricks of two sixes are used in the structure, those of the smaller kind, 
which are only found in the outer masonry, having evidently been employed in 


repairs. 

There was some (reason to assume that the lUmabliar Stupa was not a monu¬ 
ment by itself, but formed the centre of a group of religious buildings. Excavation 
however, revealed only structural remains to the south. Here we found a rectangular 
building, the nature of which is uot clear. It lies quite closo to the Stupa, measures 
40' 6" by 27' G" externally, and is raised on a kind of platform measuring 56' 9" 
and 44' with recessed corners at the north-west and north-east. This platform is 
built of small bricks and is covered with a thick layer of chutum. The inner struc¬ 
ture, on the contrary, is built of very large bricks. The drawing (Plate XXXVH) 
and photographs (Plate XXXVI, c and d) here published will enable the reader to 
form an idea of the appearance of this mysterious structure. Mr. Gordon Sanderson, 
who agrees with me in assuming that the building does uot bear any relation with tho 
stupa and was erected subsequently, is of opinion that it had two side entrances 
(marked 1 aud 2), and a main entrance (marked 3) and that the room marked 4 was 

the central hall. 

In the course of excavation we found here numerous specimens of large 
ornamental bricks of very unusual type, measuring between by 7>" by 5" 
and 1' 4" by 8$" by 5". They are carved in such a fashion that the ornament, when 
joined together, must have formed human and other figures of sorts. A selection 
is illustrated iu Plate XXXVIII. It may bo notol that these bricks arc pierced 
right through with holes, generally three in number and about a quarter of au 
inch in diameter. These do not appear to lie meant for metal or wooden dowels, 
but may have been intended to let the lire of tho kiln hake the bricks more 
thoroughly. 
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LIST OF FINDS. 

I. — Coins. 

]. Six silver coins of Kumhragupta. Fan-tailed j>cacock tvjie. Fonnd in Nirvana Slipa A. 
2. One silver coin, Western Kshatrapa. perhaps of Damasena. Fonnd in building Q. 
f». One copper coin, apparently late Kushiip. Found in chap*] of Kalachuri Monastery. 

4. One copper coin. 

Obverse : Horse walking to left. Legend Jayaynpltuya. 

Reverse : Symbol within circle of dots. 

From Nirvana tlipa A. 


II.—Clay seals and sealings. 

a. — Monasteries. 

1. Elliptical area (If" by H"). Coffin between twin tal trees over legend in Gupta characters 
•of about the 4th century A.D.; eastern variety. (1) Mak,lfarinirrv[dna]-bk[i]Mti-[i)sangkatya. 
« Of the Community of friars at the Great Decease." One complete specimen and one fragment. The 
back of the former is perfectly smooth and shows no string marks. Found at building Cl. 

2. Elliptical area (1 j w by IS"). Coffin between twin tal trees, over legend in Gupta characters 
of about the 4th century A. D. t western variety. (1) Mahaptirinirrana-{1) bkikthntangha. “Of 
the community of friars at the Great Decease ’’ The back is convex and shows a string mark. 
Found in building Q. 

It deserves special notice that this sealing, as well as No. 1, differs from the specimens of the 
same period found in previous excavation. Cf. A. S. R. for 1905-00, p. 83, no. 1 and tig. 3, a. 

8. Oval area (1J" by 1"). Whecl-and-deer symbol over legend in characters of about the 
eighth century A.D. (1) Sri-Makaparittirtvana-{i) iuakuvikarigarya-(8) bkikthn-tanghatya. 
* Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the great Convent of the blessed Great Decease." 
Twenty-one fragments. All the specimens have distinct string-marks on the hack. 

These sealings are from the same die as those found in previous excavation. Cf. A. S. R. for 
1905-06, p. 84, no. 0 ; and for 1906-07, p. 68, no. 9. In the excavations of 1906-07, no less 
than forty complete specimens and two hundred fragment* were found in the area to the east of 
Monastery D. 

4. Circular area (diameter f "). Wheel-aml-deer symbol over legend in characters of about the 
tenth century A.D. (1) ^ri-JlaAaptirinirrcana-{i)-vikiriyarrraAikiLiku-{S)~tangkttja. “Of the 
community of reverend friars belonging to the Convent of the blessed Great Decease." Fifteen 
fragments. All the specimens have marks on the buck. They are from the same die as those found 
in previous excavations. Cf. A. S. 11. for 1905-06, p. 84, no. 12; and for 1906-07, p. 63, no. 10. In 
the excavations of 1906-07 no less than eighty complete sjsvimens and hundred-and-eighty fragments 
were found in the area to the east of Monastery D. 


h. — Officials. 

5. Sealing with elliptical area (1J" by 1"). Wheel and tortoise symbols above legend in Gnpta 
characters of about the 51 k century A.D. Kumaramatyarya (for Kumdramdtyatya). “ Of the Coun¬ 
cillor of the Prince."! We may compare the Gupta sealings with legend Kumaramat yddkikaranatya 
found by Dr. Bloch at Basarli, the ancient Vaisali. Cf. A. S. R., for 1908-04, pp. 103 and 
107, no. 3. 


• On the office of kum&ramdiya, rf. l)r- J. PL Vogel, Anliguitir* <f Ckamba Stott, p. 123. 
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c.—Private individuals. 

8. Sealing with elliptical area (j" by |"). Thunderbolt (?) over legend Ratnamati. Marla on 
back. Identical with A. S. Jt. for 1906-07, p. 66, no. 41. 

7. Sealing with eirrttlur area (J* in diameter). Conch over, and conventional lotus under legend 
Praia ntairiprabha. Identical with A. & Ji. for 1906-07, p. 64, no. 16. 

6. Sealing with circular area (}" in diameter). Scroll under legend [Kaina]lafriprabka. Two 
fragments. Marks on Lack. Identical with A. 8. R. for 1906-07, p. 65, no. 14. 

9. Sealing with elliptical area (|* by {*). Legend Suprabndtlia One specimen. String 
mark on hack. 

10. Sealing with elliptical areai (J" by 1"). Legend Srinda. One specimen. Identical with 
A. 8. R. for 1906-07, p. 64, no. 23. 

11. Sealing with elliptical area (1|* by 1"). Legend . . . mhg Katya or . . . ting Katya. 
One fragment. 

12. Sealing with legend . . . taighatya or . . . tinghatya. One fragment. 

d. — Miscellaneous. 

13. Fragment of clay tablet. In sunk oval area (ht. c. 3}") figure of Bfrlhisattva, standing 
with flower on long stem held in his left hand. Right half missing. Truces of halo round liead. 
To proper left two miniature nipas under which inscription in four line*, apparently portion of 
Buddhist creed formula. Characters late-medi»val. 

14. Fragment of clay tablet. In sunk oval area (2" by 1$"?) a ttipa Hanked by twosmaller ones 
over inscription, defaced, perhaps Buddhist creed formula. 

15. Clay tablet. In sunk elliptical area (2* by II*) figure of Bodhisattva seated in lalitdmna 
with (lower on long stem held in left hand. Halo round head. Miniature ttipa to proper left. 
Traces of inscription, proljably Buddhist creed. Latomedioivul. 

16. Fragment of clay seal-die, elliptical area (1}*? by 1|"?) of horseman t?) over legend of which 
only the end karth is preserved. Gupta period. 

17. Some 800 clay tablets, mostly circular in shape, bearing the Bnddhist creed formula in 
medieval characters. The majority found round the Rftmibhar Stipa, a few to the north-west of 
the Nirvana Stipa and some at the chapel of the Kalachuri Monastery 

IS. Clav sealings. In circular area (|" in diameter) skeleton seated cross-legged in the attitude 
of meditation. Cf. A. S. R. for l90t>-0<, p. 66, nos. 78-77. 


HIraxasda SastrI. 






THE KASIA COPPER-PLATE. 


T HIS plate was found by Hiranamla Sastri during the excavations that were 
undertaken by the Archaeological Department at Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces during the months January to April 1911. 

An account of these excavations is published in this volume. In the large stupa 
behind the Nirvana temple, a shaft was sunk and a circular relic chamber was 
found, in which was a copper voaseUdts mouth covered with this copper-plate. The 
plate showed the beginnings of several lines of writing, but only the first line 
is engraved, the rest being all written in black ink. Its written surface, being 
unprotected and turned upwards, was badly corroded. The copper vessel contained 
various articles of which the only important items for the present purpose were 
some silver coins of Kumfiraguptaf the son and successor of Chandragupta II. As 
the condition of the copper-plate rendered it difficult to read the inscription on it, 
the plate was sent to Dr. Hocrule for examination, and at his request I under¬ 
took the duty. 

The plate, when received, was almost altogether covered with verdigris and 
deeply corroded in large portions, the only parts of the inscription that wore visible 
being the incised portion of the first line aud a few letters in ink near the beginning 
of the second, third and fourth lines. The first business was to clean the plate with¬ 
out injuring the ink. It was photographed by Dr. Hoernle soon after I had begun 
cleaning it, and its then appearance is reproduced as figure A in the annexed Plate 
XXXIX, which shows the obverse side as it was when received except that the 
legible portion near the beginning of lines 2-0 was only about one-quarter that 
shown in the photograph. By very careful cleaning the verdigris was so far 
removed from the whole of the obverse side that the letters written on it were laid 
open, except where corrosion had destroyed the surface and the ink also. The ink 
used appears to have contained a considerable quantity of oil, because it has hardened 
to a smooth crust and is little affected by water. The oil seems to have had some 
preservative effect on the plate also, because in large portions, though verdigris hail 
spread over the surface, yet the metal has been little injured and the ink has 
remained with only partial damage beneath the verdigris. The cleaned plate is 
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shown as figure B in the Plate, in which the letters have been rendered brighter 
by being damped with oil. 

The plate is 16 4 inches (46 c. in.) long, fi'2 inches (15*8 c. m.) broad and £ inch 
(3 m. m.) thick; and weighs 2 lbs. oz. (just under a kilogramme). 

The inscription is in thirteen lines on the obverse side only, of which only the 
first line (w ith the exception of the last three or four letters) has been incised. The 
reverse side is somewhat loss corroded than tho obverse sido, Iiecau.se it remained 
downward in the stupa. It has no inscription and, though a few traces as of ink 
letters seem to present themselves here and there, yet nothing appears to have been 
written on it, and those seeming traces of letters do not suggost anything more than 
that, if anything was ever written on it, that writing was washed off. One most 
interesting feature in the plate is that it reveals how copper-plates were inscribed. 
The inscription was first w ritten out in ink on the plate, and when the ink dried the 
plate was given to the engraver to cut the written letters into the metal. 
Apparently only one side was done at a time, for, if both sides were written at once, 
tho writing on the reverse would probably lie spoilt while the obverse was being 
incised. If tho engraver were skilled or careful, the incision would be good; if he 
were inexperienced, he would probably bungle the incision; and if he happened 
through carelessness to blur or rub out part of a letter, he would make a 
mistake. 

The characters are of the form of the Northern Gupta script with which many 
of tho manuscripts discovered by Dr. Stein in Thibet have familiarised us, and is of 
its western variety. Tho letters have been written with a reed, and their main lines 
and wedge-shaped tops are thick. The engraver who was employed to cut tho 
letters in the metal was manifestly inexperienced and did not know how to incise 
them aright. Sometimes he cut along the middle of the thick strokes and some¬ 
times along one or other edge, with the result that he has bungled most of tho letters 
in the first line. Tins appears most distinctly in their wedge-shaped tops, for he has 
cut the tops sometimes as a plain bar, 1 sometime as a doubled-up bar,* sometimes as 
a complete hollow triangle,’ sometimes as a hollow triangle with its lower angle 
open, 4 and sometimes as a quadrilateral* Hardly any letter that recurs is incised 
twice alike. In fact his work was so unsatisfactory, that the incision of the rest of 
the inscription was evidently given up and the plate was accepted as it was, written 
only with ink. 

The language is Sanskrit, ami tho matter inscribed is the Nidanagutra, the 
Paf ichcIt n -so muppada, followed by the dedication and closing with the statement that 
this copper-plate was placed in the [ Pa rt'J nirednn-chaitya. The tutra is found in 
various Buddhist hooks,* hut this version resembles most closely the inscription on 
certain bricks, found at Gopalpur in this samo district Gorakhpur, and published 
by Mr. V. A. Smith and Dr. Hoey, 7 but is rather fuller. The inscription on those 

* See * in gartiu and r in dr4m«. 

* See t in Srxiinm. 

* See k in 3ka, I in Jflatauf., and d in yinfadatya. 

* See * in fram and Jrlttnial, and * in Aidtka. 

* Sre« In CAArdeattyJik and n in Jitaeani. 

* F..O. Tlnayn Pi taka, roL i, p. 1. 

* Proc^ A.8.B. 1890, p. 99. I have to thank Dr. Hoernle for this reference. 
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bricks is of tho greatest help in elucidating the passages in this plate which have 


perished. 


Tho donor is llaribala. This name recalls the inscription on the pedestal 
of the colossal stone statue of Buddha recumbent, found during the excavations 
made at this same place Kasia in the years 1875-77. That inscription has been 
edited by Dr. Fleet and states that the statue was the gift of vtahd-cihdra-scdmin 
llaribala, “ Haribala, the chief superintendent of tho vih&ras,” of which there were 
several there. 1 There can be no reasonable doubt that these two Haribalas are 
one and tho same person, for the two inscriptions belong to the same period as will 
be seen. Haribala is not described by that title in this plate, hut by the title 
scam in preceded by some words which have become obliterated and were probably 
aneka-viharo (see line 12 of this inscription and note thereto), for it is impossible 
to read the letters and the blank preceding the word sedmind as maha-vihara. 
Tho terms mahd-vik&ra-wdmin and aneka-oihdra-svdmin are no doubt equivalent. 

After the usual pious aspiration occur the words “ the Sakya bhiksu Dharmananda 
rejoices (or offers thanks) everywhere.” Who ho was, why ho is mentioned, and 
why on this particular occasion it is said he rejoiced “ everywhere,” are obvious 
questions of which I can suggest no explanation.* 

The date of this plate can be fixed by means of the coins found with it, though 
it bears no date. Some silver coins of Kumaragupta, son and successor of Chamlra- / 
gupta U, were found in the copi»cr vessel which tills plate covered, but none of 
his successor Skandagupta. Kumaragupta died in 155 A.D.; lienee we may infer 
that this plate cannot well be much later than bis death, and its age may probably 
be fixed within the third quarter of the 5th century.''Dr. Fleet has assigned 
the statue to about the end of the 5th century A.D. on paloiographica] grounds. 

My estimate virtually agrees with his, and no great interval can have separated the 
two gifts. 



The stupa, in which this plate was deposited, is the large stupa behind the 
Nirvana temple, and is named in the inscription the Nirodna-chaitya certain!v 
awl the Parinircuiia-c/iaitya probably. This name was therefore attached by the 
middle of the 5th century A.D. to this spot as being the place of Buddha’s death. 
From the bald way in which this statement is added at the end of the inscription, it 

( would seem that the belief was firmly established then, so that this plate virtually 
testifies that tradition had declared even earlier than that, that Buddha died at 
Kasia and that Kashi is Kusinagara. 

Portions of the inscription that are altogether obliterated are enclosed in square 
brackets, and in many places it is possible to restore them wholly or in the main 
from the version on tho bricks. This has been done, and notes aro added oulv 
whore there is some difference. Letters which are partially obliterated, but which 
can be made out from the traces which remain, are printed in italics. Final 
consonants are sometimes written in it small and below the level of the line with 
circumflex-like mark above, and are then written singly in the transliteration 

1 Gupta Inscription*, p. 27-; A. S. R.. 100ft-7, pp. 44 ff. I have to thank Dr. Vogel for thia reference. 

1 At firat I nail the dedioatinn aa Implying that Dhartuanaruk was the donor and *u ton of Haribala, and said 
so in the note about this plate in J. K. A. S., 1913, p. 152; bat that tiew was erroneous. 
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without the mark = connecting them with the following word. The photograph 
^ives an excellent reproduction of the plate, though a few letters have not come 
ou t quite clearly. The lines arc, of course, not numbered on the plate. 


Text. 


1. Evam maya srutam-ekagmi 1 dhru* *may6 4a 1 gav&n-ChhravastySm biharati 4 

sina Jftavane Anathnpindadasy«ftram6* [ .* ] 

2. tatra [Bha]^oran=hhikshun-ama [ . r ] dha[rm5- 

nain vo hhikshavah .* de£a]f/r'j»Ayamy«apacliqyam 

ciia" tach-chhn[nuta .. . . 1# sadhu cha] 

3. sushthu cha manasi kuruta BhashisAyi? [dharmS] ua 11 [m-achnynh katam5 
vadut-Asinin sat-ldam hhavajti. Asy=6tpadfid-i[dam-utpadyate Tadut-A] 

4. ridya-pratyayah saib«Hr&h samskara-pratynyam vijfSawowi [rijfSana-pratva- 
vam nAmarupath nSmarupa-prat]y[ayam] shad-Syatanam #Aarf-ofyatana-pratyayah 

spar^ah] 

5. sparSa-pru/yaya vedana vedana-pratyaya tj-ishna tj*ishwa-[pratyayam-upadA- 
luun-upadana-pratyayo hhuvo] AAwva^-pratyaya jiti[r-jati-pratyays, . . u jara] 

6. marana-46ka-paridevaHluhkha-daurmanasy-6pa[yasa bhavanti. Evnm=asva 
lieralajsya wMiAo[to u du]hkha-»AoiKiA<Mya samuda[yo bliarati .. Aya-] 

7. [m-u]chyatS dharm5w«m=achayah Dharmanam-apachayah katamah ] 


» This letter look* like <rmi with the m indistinctly incised, and ii no doubt meant for rmi, the won! intended 
being ektumin. 

• Thin letter u incised resemble* dkm, and before it is u .mall space, which could contain a email letter. Thie 
letter, with or without that epocr, i* no doubt meant for »»»a or ■ «o, for the reading Skasmim ttimuyi. 

• Thie letter warrmhles to, and ha* after it a blank space which oould contain one letter. The first letter of the 
following won! hkagapdn haa not been indeed, and wae no doubt meant to fill the blank space. I do not know what 
id is intended for, unle* perhaps ft is a mistake for so, with the reading lif defiance of grammar may be suppovd) 
fkatmii lamaySma, for tlie instrumental i» often need in Buddhist writingi to denote a point of time. 

• The first letter ia clearly hi and not rt, ns incised. 

» The is a confused letter, rather suggestive of si. 

’ There it room for 3, or perhaps A. letters here. Part of the first ha. heen incised and resemble* the left portion 
of o. and with it ends the attempt to mt the written matter into the pUte. Perhaps the reading should he .ivamn or 
, L . r >.. such expression. r 

rThis blank could contain 5 or 6 letters. Tlse first portion is no doubt Mngati tma on the brick,) or 
n/r , I t< j«sJ«i. but there at HI remain one or two spaces for mom letters than occur on tha bricks. 

• The first and last portions of this blank can l>o confidently filled up from the bricks, bit in the middle portion 
which could contain 6 or 7 letters, the bricks suggest only 4 letters dekayatk eka. 

. After thie cka appror* a smJI fo in writing, which hM been cut into by the letter**, in the line .bore 
Apparently it only ruprmeuts the /« of the following word tack, which lusd to he written mors to the right in oX 
t 0 avoid that letter n*i- 

» The first and last portions of this blank can be filled up con fid tally from the bricks, but there am still one or two 
]ett«* more than the bricks have. 

« This letter, so far as it appears, looks more like no than nd. 

" The find Inter certainly looks more like Mu than hka. It occur, again in L 9 and there also look, like M« 
If so, the sen be has written Mara as Moso. "* 

- Thi. Mank .an b. filled up with certainty from the authority except that them is sp*m f, r on. more Jett«: 
^ t ka would be suitable in every way. • 

• Tbs uae of khmltuya and makatf occurs eliewhero also, as in L 10 : ami i> L 7 mi »),„ c . • , 

-»U filW o, taufideutl, [rum the lulek, ; ,W. ’Ll LL “ X1 

letters 
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plate 



, Pluto almost in its original condition. 11, Pkio uiW Loiug clcanotl. 
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[ . l tad ° l M bharaty-asya mrudhad-iL .. ! ] niruddliyate 

L . *] 

8. ni[n>]dhoh MrhsUra-uimUiad-vijBaua-nirOdhah Tij&a/w-«imlii 4 /»-«a[ma. 
rupa-m] r.jdimh uamarupa-nirfxlhat-shad-ayatana-uinjdhab ska[d-avataim-mrodhiU- 
spar£a-uirudhah] 

». #/)«r^a-nir6dliarl-vedo;w-nir0dho vedana-»*[rOdlat-trishna-]»#'[rtKlhah trisli- 
na j •nirodhad-updda [na*n] Irodliah iipailana-nirodl.ad=bLura*-»*mlhahrbhuva.niro. 
dhsj-jat i-nirodho] 

10. jd [ti] -««0dhAj-jarS-marana-i6Aa- [parideva] -d« AMa-[dnurimnasv-6]/)«y<wa 
mmddhyante Evam-asya tevolnsya ma/i«[toJ duh*Ari-[skandhasya nirodhO] 

11. bhavati Ayam-wcAyate dharmm[4aam-apacha]yah DharmmdHdih do bhik- 
sliavah <i[cliaya]m elm deiayishydmy-apaohoywix cha iti me ya[d=uktam-idam=e] 

12. [ taJ/-/)ratyMktaw*=I[dam-a]rocliad»Bliagavau-A[tta-ma]nasis‘=te bbik- 

shavo Bhag&vatu [bka‘diitam-a]AAyana«dfl[n. Dejyadharmo yam aae[ka ® 
vihara' ] -sramino Haribalasya yn[d-a- 

tr ^ P u [?. vai “] f«d[-bhjavat[u] ' sarva-satvanam=anuttura-juaii-At?aptaye 

Sakya* [bhi-]kshur-Dbarmanand6 sirvatr=knumodate[*.ni w ]nraoa-cbaitye 

timra-patta iti. 


Translation. 

[It is unnecessary to translate more than the dedication at the end, and it runs 
thus: —] 

This is the pious gift of Harihala. the superintendent of many rihSras. 
"Whatever religious merit there is herein, let it tend to the acquisition of the sublime 
knowledge by all creatures. The §&kyn hhiksu Dharmanamln rejoices 11 everywhere. 
This copper-plate is in the [Pari nirvana chnitya. 


F. E. Pargiter. 


iit* is ninch more matter herv than ;• found on the brioka, and judging from the analogous construction in 
L 3, the rea ling should probably be something like yadmt-dtmin-tat idatk, and the letters tada which are legible 
(while their vowel marks, if auperscript, are destroyed hy traidigrial might well represent tldcirh. The blank space 
could contain S or 6 letters, and the letter, could well fill it. 

5 Judging from the analogy in L 8. reid dam here probably. 

* Part of the first letter here is visible and suggest, ya, and what this blank must contain Is manifest from the 
bricks and other authorities. Judging from the analogy in L 3, the mailing should probably bm yadui^ividyd-*ir6d. 
dkdl rarhikara which would suit the space, if written closely, at is done in some other places. 

4 See note 19 to line 5. 


* <Si>, apparently. 

* The a ni is quite clear, and the following letter can only be ka. The oily other possible word amina is untenable, 
‘ Tbrre ■ rnom fat 3 Irtters here. They are completely destroyed einept that the right portion of the last is 

visible and is a perjendicular bar with a trace of a leftw*nl stroke at the bottom, so that the last letter might be r 
or any letter formed with a bar down lU right side (such as m. etc.). The word It probably mkdra aa explained in 
the introductory remarks. 

■ Thi. is tiie usual Buddhist formal* in inscriptions of this time, and I have to thank Dr. Vogel for suggesting 
It, In correction of my tentative reading otherwise. 

* The expression Sikya-bhikiu occurs in other inscriptions, see Carp. Imi.Imd.. Vol. Ill, pp. 279, 279, 280. 982. 

*• A new sentence evidently begin, in thi. space, so that there was presumable a mark of punctuation after 

anumSdaH, and the remainder of the .pace wonld contain 3 letters. The but letter was no doubt mi. and the two 
preceding conld hardly have been anything but pari. 

11 Or " gives thanks." 








BUDDHIST MONASTERIES ON THE GURU- 
BHAKTAKONDA AND DURGAKONDA 
HILLS AT RAMATfRTHAM.' 


T HE village of Bamatirtham is at a distance of about 8 miles to the north-east of 
Vizianagram in the District of Vizagapatam. To the north of the village 
rises a range of precipitous hills chiefly consisting of bare solid rock. Oue of them 
known as the “ Gurubhaktakonda,” has, on its northern side, the extensive ruins of a 
Buddhist monastery on a wide ledge situated at a height of over 500 feet. (PI. XL.) 
No local legends account for the name of the hill or for its connection with the 
Buddhist religion. But it is believed that ltuma, during his life in the forest, passed 
through the village and, feeling the want of water, created the tank on the liil] not 
far from the temple now dedicated to him. 

Here and there, traces are found of a path leading up this valley to the lower 
extremity of the projecting ledge. This was apparently the original road to the 
monastery. 

As at Saiikaram, so also at the west end of this monastery, are the foundations 
of a large stupa, 84 feet in diameter across the remaining outer walls, which seem to 
represent the procession path. At a breadth of 13 feet inside it, a circular brick 
wall appears at intervals. This must have been the circular outline of the stupa 
domo which would thus be 42 feet in diameter. Both these walls are lined on the 
interior with a row of stone boulders. The inner wall is 3J feet thick. Very little 
of the waU now remains, and there are gaps in the circuit showing that the stuiux 
had been mostly demolished and the bricks removed. 3 

The stupa stands on the outside of the ledge, which ou the west side slopes down 
gradually, but on the north shows a sheer dip of rock for a height of about 190 feet. 
When entire, it must have been a conspicuous object visible for many miles to the 
west and the north. The ledge, here, is 140 feet broad from north to south, and on 
the latter side it is bounded by a vertical cliff of plain solid Took 120 feet in height 
Immediately adjoining the stupa there is a tank, 65 feet broad, which occupies 
the whole space between it and the steep rock to the south . It has a masonry bund 

* Tin* MticU drill with tl»« roaration. carried oat in the ngtoci lPQfl-10 1910 .! 1 fgj j 
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on the west side, which is the termination of the upper end of the rocky plateau Tin' 
the west. This tank, which is now silted up, has only partially been excavated. It 
was supplied with water from the drainage off the rocky wall which towers over it 
and which extends along the whole length of the plateau. A veiy considerable 
quantity of water is received in this way, and continues to trickle down Ion* after 
the ram lias ceased. Some perennial springs also exist on the hill-top. 

Immediately adjoining the east of the stupa, there rises a hillock composed of a 
mass of rocky boulders, large and small, measuring 240 feet from west to east and 
20 feet high. It occupies the centre of the ledge at this point, but leaves a pathway 
on its south side between it and the vertical rock, and another space on the west end 
of its northern side. The eastern half of this hillock has been levelled so as to form 

an earthen platform carrying a brick chaitya hall No. 1 with its entrance turned 
to the east. (Plate XLI, a and b.) 

It measures 40 feet in extreme inner length and 31 feet in inner breadth. The 
walls are 4J feet in thickness. Tho present maximum height is5 feet 8 inches. 
The remaining walls lean outwards, which shows that tiny had probably been forced 
out by tho barrel-shapod brick-roof, as is the case with most of such buildings. 
Across the chord of the apse is a wall 2 feet 8 inches thick with a doorway of 3 feet 
8 inches in the centre. The shrine or ap*e contains a stone ddgoba, 5 feet in 
diameter at tho drum and 7 feet, in height. 

The stonesare beautifully pointed. The whole structure is in almost perfect 
preservation, and still retains a part of the stone dome and some traces of whitewash. 

A double-stepped base is at the bottom. It was built entirely of solid brickwork^ 
but 1ms evidently l)eenj?xcavatwl for the sake of the relic casket; for down to the 
line ol tho top of the drum where in ordinary circumstances the relic casket wouldh 
be placed, the central bricks were all fragmentary, while further down to the found¬ 
ation on the solid rock, they were all found in their original condition. The casket 
,ia ' 1 ‘- vi been thrown away after thee -ured ; and this 

explains why the hricks were not disturbed lower down. What was evidently the 
body of the casket came to light from among the debris from the south-east slope of I 
the hillock on which the chaitya stands. That this indeed is the casket apjx*ars 
from the circumstance that a semicircular stone which turned up in the upper part 
of the cylinder of the ddgoba among the loose broken hricks was found to fit the 
casket previously discovered and consequently must he the lid. (Plate XLIII, fig. 9.) 

Such caskets are usually circular with domed lids A and resemble small chaityas. 

It will be readily understood that being tho chief dejiository in which the object of 
worship is placed, they must be made of strong and substantial material.)/ 

Fragments of the stone umbrella of the ddgoba were also found on the east 
slope of the mound, the largest piece being more than a lialf of the circumference. 

This umbrella shows radiating lines with a raised rim around the edge and a 
projecting boss in the centre perforated for the insertion of the umbrella post. 

The floor of tho chaitya Is laid with concrete. Its front hall is 26 feet 4 inches 
long. On its northern inner wall is a projecting throne or basement 8 feet 6 inches 
in length along the wall with a projection of 3 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 9 inches in 
height. (Plate XLI, c.) 
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On its two comers are brick pilasters with moulded liases and capitals, and 
at the base of oach fragments remain of three couchant lions in stucco. Facing 1 
the centre of the base of the projection, we notice the remains ‘hf two other lion 
figures. There has probably been au image or bas-relief on the face of the 
projection. 

Numerous curved stones, such as are used in the domes of dayobas, were found 
in the vicinity of this mound. There are also some moulded stone base slabs, and 
some stones incised with the outlines of a stupa rail. 

Tho entrance to the chaitya hall, which is 4 feet wide inside, is approached by 
means of a flight of stone steps with a semicircular slab at the foot. It recalls the 
“ moon stone ” of Singhalese architecture. 

This flight of steps, which is (5 feet 6 inches broad, is provided with a low para- 
j>ot on each side ending in a post at its lowest extremity. At the entrance, the east 
fajade has been ornamented with brick-ait pilasters projecting from the wall face. 

All along the side and back walls of the chaitya , exteriorly, there runs a broad 
bulging base of moulded brickwork which in places still retains the coarse pebbly 
chunam, an inch thick, with which the whole surface was originally covered. 

In front of the chaitya , is a wide level space. Along the* south side of the 
chaitya the top of the mound is level for a breadth of about 15 feet, and hero and 
there are many traces of broken bricks. Hero we notice the remains of what has 
been a stupa about 12 feet in diameter. This space was doubtless originally a court 
enclosed by a cloistered wall, as is the case at the central chaitya on the east side of 
the Sahkaram monastery. Tho east end of the mound previously described is 
strengthened by means of a masonry wall down to the level of the adjoining square. 
Remains of a stairway exist here. As noticed above, the western half of the chaitya 
mound is nothing but an accumulation of great rocky Wilders without any traces of 
buildiugs once having existed on the summit. Ou the north and south sides, how¬ 
ever, at the level of the great stupa first descrilved, we find the foundations of a row 
of cells terminated in each case by the foundation walls of a small stupa at the 
eastern extremity. The cells on the south side number seven, and measure 8 feet 
by 6 feet 7 inches. The wall, against which they abut, is built ou to the rock its 
present height being 3 feet 6 inches. The stupa at the east end of the southern row 
of cells measures 14 feet in outer diameter, and contains a chamber 7 feet 7 inches 
square in the centre. The walls are, at present, not more than 3 feet 0 inches high 

The cells on the north side of the hillock are built in two rows of ten in the 
outer and eight in the inner row. Each cell is 7 feet 9 inches by 7 feet in size 
Some of the floors yet retain the chunam with which they were laid. * The walls are 
much ruined, and only a few corners of the brickwork now remain. The brick 
stupa, already referred to, stands at the east end of the inner row It is 16 feet S 
inches in diameter. On the east of tho stupa, a long winding stairway leads down 
the hillside for about 190 feet to a series of lower mounds containing remains of 
burnt clay and black earth. 

Immediately to the east of the first chaitya mound and at a level of 20 feet 
below it, is an extensive square space covered with fallen and broken .stone piers 
(Plate A LI, a.) 1 
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This must barn l«m the die of a eiWru. On the south side a vertical cliff of 
rock ruses to a height of over 120 feet, and on the north is a retaining wall of masonry 
ahore sleep rocky ground which abruptly dips down for about 170 feet to a valley Z 
the hills below. n.e space of ground, thus enclosed, is 81 feet from north to srmth 
and 66 feet tom east to wort. On the east and wort sides are the foundations of 
mck walls. There arc su rows each of six piers, hut all hare fallen in various 
directions, and tn fallmg almost all were broken in two or more pieces, u they all 
he on the spot where they have originally fallen, their original ,»sition can still he 
ascertained Tho base, of a few are stiU i„ the broken shafts lying alongside 
The site of the piers is 11 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 7 inches square in section. At a 
height of J feet o mel.es from the top the shafts am octagonal in section Them is 
a chock cut on the top of each pier for a beam 10 inches wide and 3 inchos deen 

Provision has been made for eanying off the rain water which drains from the 
cliff overlooking the v«d«. A back drain nuts along the base of the cliff, and the 
water from it and from the higher ground to the east is conducted into a deep nit 
formed of lamlders roughly formed like a well which occupies the south-east corner 

The water at present runs off, hut it may at one time have been closed up so as to 
retain the water which drained into it 

Bast of the mkdro site the ground is rough and rocky, and the platform 
gradually slopes up towards the eastern end. I am only to add that in clearing the 
c ‘ hi,a sllc ' t,r " fragments of stone umbrellas and numerous carved stones fro,,, 
structural dagoba, were found in the ddhris and also the base of a small solid stone 
dagoba. 

Adjoining the vihdra to the east, there Is a mined chaitya raised on a brick 
platform, 4 feet 8 inches high and situated at a distance of 30 feet fmm the cliff Its 
basement walls art' rounded on the south-west side, so as to follow the curve of the 
apse of the chaitya which it supports. (Plate XLII, a.) The chaitya No, 2 which 
stands on this platform faces the east* and measures 2G feet 9 inches in length by 11 
feet 4 inches in width. Its sidewalls are 2 feet 4 inches thick, and at the highest 
point 3 feet 0 inches high. The entrance is 4 feet 5 inches wide. The apse still con¬ 
tains the base of a stone dagoba 9 feet in diameter. Only three courses 0 f bric k 
work now remain in position. We find no wall across the chord of the apse, as in 
the ease of the first described, but from some marks on the side walls it wav bo in¬ 
ferred that there was one originally. The apse is paved with small stone slabs placed 
m a radiating position, whereas the rem a i n i n g part of the building lias a floor 
consisting of small pebbles covered with chunam. Built against the north wall of the 
ante-chamber, there is a pedestal similar to that found in the chaitya first described. 

It is 0 feet 2 inches long with a projection of 2 feet 3 inches and has a moulded 
brick base with traces of stuceo. 

.lust outside the entrance to the chaitya hall was found a standing Buddha 
figure, ol which the head and right arm are missing. (Plate XLIII, fig. 1.) 

The position of the image must have been that of imparting protection ( abhaya - 
mudra) the right hand l>eing raised in front of the shoulder with the open 
palm turned outward. The left arm, of which the hand is missing, raises the robe 
which, with its ample folds, covers the body but leaves the right shoulder bare. 
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In front of the entrance door is a square brick platform with a semicircular 

slabstone on the top. . , _ _ 

'Ike chaitya, as mentioned above, stands on a platform which leaves a passage 

of nearlv 10 feet broad around its sides and apse. A staircase of eight stone steps, 
with a stone parapet, lends down from the south-east corner of the platform. 

Almost due east from the entrance to the second chaitya just described, at a 
distance of about 20 feet, is the base of a brick dagoba, 6 feet in diameter, winch 
stands on a raised circular platform of brickwork at a short distance east irom 
the second chaitya , and slightly in a south-easterly direction is a third chaitya 
Ko 3, the orientation of which differs slightly from that of the two previously 
described. It is of somewhat larger size. In the apse is the lower part of a bnck 
dag ob a 9 feet, 9 inches in diameter. The flooring has been entirely removed. There 
is no wall acrof® the apse chord. Some charcoal was found on the apse floor. 

The front door Is 4 foot 10 inches broad, and abuts on to a long rock which slopes 
up to tho east of it. The building is surrounded by a passage, 3 feet fi inches broad, 
enclosed by a wall about. 3 feet thick which has fallen in many parts. The outside 
Avail of the apse is 4 feet 6 inches high. 

It has been stated that the rock outside the east of chaitya No. 3 slopes up. In 
this wav, it reaches a height equal to about that of the mound of the first chaitya. 
Traces of a stairway leading up to it appear on the side beside the rocky cliff aliove 
it. There have been buildings all over tliis mound ; hut they have been so destroyed, 
and the materials removed, that it is difficult to trace what they may have l>een. 
Apparently, however, they have been cells. 

At the eastern end of the raised rocky ground which has just been noted, and at 
a higher level, is another chaitya No. A It is 33 feet 5 inches long by 11 feet 6 
inches broad, with walls 4 foet^ inches thick. The whole space below the floor was 
packed with larire boulders. u A small stone casket in the form of a dagoba was 
found iiiside the fr ont door. {Plate XLIIi, fig. 12.) 

Part of tho north-west circuit of the apse lias bodily fallen inwards when the 
wall was at a considerable height, and it and the earth which supports it still remain 
in that position. A great i>art of the north-east portion of the wall has also fallou 
over bodily, when it was nearly its full height, and it thus lay on the ground by tho 
earth which has now been removed. It is probable that this building has lieon 
destroyed by a fall of masses of n»ek from the cliff over-head. 

Leading up to the elevatod rock on which it stands arc two stone stairways—ono 
is on tho south-west and the other on the north-west of tho apse. The former has 
only the rough utidorslahs remaining, hut the other is in good condition, aud is 24 
feet 8 inches in length with a semi-circular step at the bottom and 20 steps in the 
ascent. 

Still further to the cast, occupying a j)ositiou near the eastern extremity of the 
platform and at a height greater than that of auy of the buildings or mounds west of 
it, is chaitya (No. 6). It is 30 foet long by 13 feet 6 inches broad, with walls 3 feet 6 
inches thick. The interior of this building was entirely filled with boulders fallen 
from the cliff, aud it ha l probably been so destroyed. A small stone relic casket 
lid was found inside. (Plate XLUI, tig. 13.) 
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No trace remains of tlie ddgoba wliich stood on the apse. A semicircular slab 
lies at the entrance door. 

, . 1 . A ,'T,‘ Ck 31 foet Ions> is l,uilt »artli and loose rocks 

of the hill on the east of it. 

East of this again is a large boulder of overhanging rock which forms a natural 
cave. Inside it is a slab broken in two pieces with a seated Jain image. (Plate 

XLm, %. 2.) 

Though broken into two, the figure is otherwise complete and represents a 
Tirthankara seated in the posture of meditation. The pedestal below is carved with 
a decorative makara indicating that the figure represents the ninth Tirthankara 
Suvidhinutha or Pushpadanta. 1 This stone had been used as a slab for grinding 
curry stuffs. This figure is of a date long posterior to that of the Buddhist remains! 
There are a number of othor Jaina images situated on various parts of the hills 
around, and some of these are also represented in Plate XLI1I, fisrs. 3 to 8. 

These live ohaitya* that I have before described stand in a more or less irregular 
line east aud west from each other, and on the even portion of the platform near to 
the overhanging rocky cliff. The ground of the platforms, outside the ohaitya*, is 
occupied by other buildings; and the outer or north face of the platform, is built 
with a masonry retaining wall of roughly hewn rocky boulders. 

Some buildings which stand on long lines near tlie outer edim of the platform are 
principally ceils for the monks, and in describing them, we may return along the 
north edge of the platform from the east end, where is the nntural cave before noted. 
Thus, extending west from a line north of the fifth ohaitya is a long row of twenty! 
tour cells, with rooms S feet 3 inches by 0 feet with inner partition walls a foot 
thick. (Plate XLU, i.) This line of buildings extends west to a lino in rear of 
the fourth ohaitya and the stono stairway before described which leads down from 
their west end. The walls of the cells are only a few feet in height. A platform, 6 
feet 11 inches broad, runs along the south side. 

Descending this stair, wo come on another row of cells running east and west 
and almost in a direct line with the east row. The line extends west to the rear of 
ohaitya No. 2 aud is terminated at the west end by a room which apjiears to lie 
lormed of two shrines with a brick ddgoba between them. These end at the stone 
pillared vihara. The cells are eaeh 0 feet <• inches X 8 feet 0 inches, with partition 
walls a foot thick aud outer walls 3 foet thick, the walls are yet of sufficient height 
to show the doorways on the south face of the row, aud each of these has been 
flanked liy a pilaster with moulded brick bases. (Tlato XLII, d.) A long 
verandah, 3 feet 3 inches broad, extends along tlie south side. A stair other than 
that 1 have before described, leads up from the east cud of the verandah. 

LOWER MOUNDS. 

The north face of the upper platform between tho great west stupa aud tlie first 
ohaitya (lips down in a vertical cliff, over 100 feet in height, the lower part of which 
for three-fourths of the height, is one solid unbroken mass of rock. The upper part 
is separated by a horizontal fracture in tho rock, and is composed of some immense 

(II The mukara ii tlie cogniuuce of the ninth TtrtAaakara «ecarding (o tl.« S'rfUlmfmrd sect, whetnae tho 
Digimhu** have the cimb tuetead. Vt. Buhlur and Burgea. T\t Imdiatt Sect aft Ac Jain ti. London ll.<Q3, p. M. [Ed. 
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boulders lying side by side. At the base of the cliff, and lying parallel to it, is a 
great drain for carrying off rain water. It is formed of rock with brick walls where 
there is no rock. 

At the base of this cliff is an extensive square plateau measuring 175 feet from 
east to west and 91 feet from north to south. At the west end it terminates in a 
heaped mass of large boulders, and at the east end it is blocked by two great rocks 
which occupy about the whole breadth of the platform and have a covered passage 
between them. Between the southernmost of these two rocks and the cliff on 
the south is a space of 14 feet which is occupied by some walls which will be shortly 
referred to. 

Occupying the whole western portion of the plateau and separated from the cliff 
by a space of 22 feet, are the brick foundations of what has been a great hall or 
cihrira. It is 91 feet in inner leugth from east to west and 39 feet 0 inches broad 
from north to south. The walls arc 3 feet 6 inches thick, and only a few feet in 
height Then* is now no trace of piers or flooring inside, and the interior was filled 
with blocks of rough stone. The entrance door on the cast is 7 feet broad, and 
has broken brick steps terminated outside by a semicircular plot. 

In the south-east corner of the platform and close to the southernmost of the 
two boulders is a brick platform 10 feet square. 

I have mentioned that in the sj>acc between the el iff and the two rocks which 
form the eastern boundary of the platform arc the foundations of some walls. The 
main building seems to have been n shrine with its door to the east. It is 15 feet 
in inner length from east to west and 10 feet 1 inches in breadth from north to 
south. The walls are 2 feet ft inches thick, and only a few feet in height. Inside 
this building, a large jar 2 feet in diameter was found buried in the ground. It 
only contained earth, broken bricks and fragments of pottery. 

Buried in the ground, on the south outer side of this building, was another large 
urn 2 feet ft inches deep by 2 feet in diameter with a mouth 1 foot 9 inches in 
diameter. It stands among packed blocks of stone, and was itself filled with small 
pieces of stone. This jar was placed underneath a platform, 5 feet ft inches broad, which 
surrounds three sides of the shrine. On the east of the shrine arc the foundation 
walls of what has I wen a porch, and the rock on which they stand dips down to the 
east, aud on it is a stone-built stairway from which runs the ascent to this shrine. 

East of the two boulders of rock which have before been referred to, the level 
space extends eastwards for a length of 55 feet; here are the broken foundations 
of what have been brick buildings, The north face of this part of the platform has a 
masonry retaining wall standing on an almost vertical wall of rock 50 feethHi 

At the east end of this level space or platform, a winding stone stair leads up 
the rocky hillside to the brick rfdguba which stands on the north of the first chaitria 
on the upper platform. From these, again, it goes up to that chaitya itself. 

Below the level space or platform which has just been descrilwd. and at a level 
of 50 feet below it, the ground, for some distance in all directions, is fairlv level 
though broken up by fallen rocks. There are no traces of masonry buildings here 
but all the soil is black for a great depth, and is largely mixed with umnv kinds of 
broken pottery, among which were found some iron implements and complete js.ttery 
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The iron implements are of various forms and include hatchets, knives, spears, 
etc* 

The pottery is of various patterns, specimens of which are shown on Plates 

XLIV and XLV. One has a projecting rim at the middle, and is of a somewhat 
unusual form. 

The ornament on some of the pieces of pottery is of peculiar design, and mostly 
represents flowers, leaves, etc. Among these was an inscribed clay token. The 
presence of these remains shows that this space of ground was, evidently, once 
occupied either by the houses of a village or by out-houses connected with the 
monastery. The hill-encircled valley, which the monastery overlooks, is still 
about 100 feet lower than this house-site. A wide winding pathway cleared of 
rocks, in the form of a road, leads up from the valley t-o the house site. 

Situated under a rocky cliff, at some distance down tho hillside from the monas¬ 
tery, is a great vertical cleft in the rock which has Iwen artificially enlarged to form 
a water-reservoir or tank 208 feet in length by 10 feet in breadth and 9 feet in 
depth. It receives its supply from a continuous drip of water which trickles down 
from the rock overhead. It was filled with earth and fallen boulders of various 
sizes. These were cleared out, and among them was found a small stone ddgoba 
(11°*" Xl 31") with an empty relic rece ptacle in the centre, and the dome drum in 
two separate pieces. This had evidently beerTfllfown down af some previous time 
from the upper monaster}’. 

8ome flat spaces of ground along the hillside were doubtless at one time occupied 
by buildiugs, but au examination of the ground showed that these had been almost 
completely removed. 

The most important place at which results were expected, was tho deposit of 
black oarth which lies at a height of 320 feet up the hill and at a distance below the 
monastery of 190 feet. Above it are precipitous rocks interspersed with loose Imulders, 
while adjacent to and below it the ground is covered with a confused mass of fallen 
boulders of all sizes and extending up to many tons in weight. The rock of the hill 
undergoes a slow process of disintegration, and when this lias proceeded far enough, 
great masses become detached and fall. Some of the chatty a* on the upper platform 
bear evidence of having been destroyed in this way. The falling rocks doubtless at 
length rendered the village-site untenable for the black earth deposit, which itself 
is of great depth, is interspersed with boulders, which must therefore have fallen 
during the progress of its formation. The search among it for objects of interest 
was thus attended with difficulties. 

Among the objects found were a lend coin and six clay seals (Plates XLIII to 
XLV) which were forwarded to Mr. Venkayva, Epigraphist to the Government of 
India, for examination. He remarks on them as follows :— 

(Plate XL1\ , fig. 20.) Chailya of two tiers with some railing by its side. Legend :_ 

Sin S[i]ca[niukar]-Fijay(traja — t[c]!asagfiasa. 

“ the Selasagha ( Sailasa/igha or mountain community), 1 of (i.e., jtatronised 
by?) Siri-Siva[uxaka]-Vijnyaraja.” Rano Sivamakasada is mentioned in 
_ __ode of the Amaravati inscriptions. The word rano which is usually pre- 

1 i.e., tlie community of Buddhist monks belonging to the uinnastwT on the hill. 
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fixed to the names of kings even on coins is missing on our seal. But 
the word Vijayaraja seems to denote that he was a king. Consequently, 
Siri-Si cu-ma ka- Vijayaraja may be taken to be the name of an Andhra 
king. 

2. (Plate XLIII, fig. 19.) Another of the seals is probably private, as it seems 

to end in the word bhoja\jka\ta “ of the freeholder.' 

3. (Plate XIII, fig. 19.) The coin Is mueh worn but bears on the obverse a 
quadruped—probably a horse. I.cannot trace any other symbol either on the obverse 
or on the reverse. 

4 (Plate XLIII, figs. 17, 22.) I am not able to make out the other two seals. 

There are numerous specimens of fragmental pottery ornamented with a great 
variety of design. Some articles in bronze and many iron implements of various 
kinds were found, and among these were some hundreds of large iron nails which 
bad evidently been used in the wooden beams of bouses. Other miscellaneous articles 
including numerous boues were among the finds. These are illustrated iu Plates 
XLIV and XLV. 


Description of Plate XLV, A. 


Figure 


1. Brick 11" square concave in the centre. 

S. Portion nf an ornamental thick rim of a large vessel, 1' 3$" x 5$*. 


3. Earthen pilaster, 1' 4"xfli". 

4. Portion of ornamental pottery, 11" x 3", 


5. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

71" xO". 

6. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

5J" x 31". 

7. 

do. 

do. 

do 

0" x 5". 


8. Portion of pottery with grooved lines, 5" X 4}". 


9. 

do. 

do. 

10. 

do. 

do. 

11. 

do. 

do. 

12 . 

do. 

do. 


do. 5" x 4". 

do. 7 # x 6". 

do. having floral itttterns, 41" X 34". 

do. do. 5" X 5". 


18. Month of a jar 31" x 2". 

14. Dragon-faced spout, 2"x21". 

15. Spout 31" x3". 

16. Portion of a jar with spout, 4*x81". 

17. KmUfa with lotua buds, 21"x 1J". 

18. Spout of ring shape, 14" x 11". 

lfi. Spout of pot shape, Uxll". 

20. Impression of a seal (double actual size). 

21. Iron rod, 4" x {". 

22. Iron dagger, 4" x 

28. Iron knife, 31" x 

24- Iron hook, 14"xl". 

25. Portion of iron dagger, 2!"xl". 

26. Iron hook, 5" x 2". 

27. Iron nail attached to a small plate on the top of the nail, 3" x i“. 

23. Ir a book, 4J*x21". 

29. Bent rod, 44" x 1*. 

80. Nail, 41" Xl". 












S*X-A.trE XiVX. 
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31. Nail, 4J*xl*. 

32. Thick iron ring, 24" x 1". 

33. Crown-shaped bronze ring (| actual size). 

34. Lead K.immal (ear ornament) having hole in the centre, i"x 4" 

85. Chisel, 6J"x 1*. 

86. Spear handle, 4J* x 1§*. 

37, Partly broken iron bangle, 24* x 4*. 

38. Iron plate with 2 small nails attached, 4|" x 24 *. 

80. Hexagonal Crystal, lj*x j* 

40. Bent dagger without handle, 5*x l\". 

41. Grinding stone, 94* x 3*. 

REMAINS ON THE DURGAKONDA. 

Situated west by north of the Gumbhaktakonda and connected with it by a 
saddle is a lofty rocky hill known as the Durgakonda. The name has originated 
from a large slab image of the goddess Durga which stands in a natural cave there. 
Thih placing of a Hindu goddess by the later Hindus in close proximity to these 
Buddhist remains, doubtless after the latter bad been deserted, probably originated 
in an idea similar to that which led to the placing of a malignant goddess on the path 
leading to the Buddhist monastery at Satikarain. 

The examination of the remains at the Durgakonda which has now been made 
shows that, like those on the Gurubhaktakonda, they were originally Buddhist, that 
they were subsequently occupied by the Jains, and that, thereafter the Hindus had 
something to do with them as is shown by tho presence of the Durga image. 

The remains stand at the south base of the hill and consist of four great natural 
caves which extend for a length of about 340 feet. An extensive platform 5G5 feet 
in length and faced by massive masonry walls has been built up in front of them. 
The caves themselves show signs of having been partitioned off into rooms or shrines 
and on the walls of one of them is a roek-cut inscription. There are several Jaina 
slab images, and pieces of others were uneart hed during the excavations. The front 
platform has remains of the traces of buildings, and doubtless it bad rows of monks’ 
celLs like those of the adjoining monastery. 

On the summit of the rock over the western caves were brick mounds, wliick 
on excavation have proved to be the base of a stupa 30 feet in diameter, and the 
other the lower part of a chaitya over GO feet in length by 13 feet in breadth with 
walls of great thickness. Its door faces the south. ^Blate XLVI.) 

Among the articles unearthed were the pieces of sculpture before referred to, 
stucco ornaments and terra-cotta pinnacles which had fallen from the roof of the 
chaitya, broken ornamental pottery of various kinds, a copper coin, some iron 
implements, and other miscellaneous articles. 

As these remains are situated about a quarter of a mile from those on the 
Gurubhaktakonda they probably formed a separate monastery. 

Description of Plate XLV, B. 

1. Pilaster, 9* X 7*. 

2. Handle of a basin, 5* x 2*. 
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3. Top portion of a Gafija smoking pip**, 3" X 8 * 

4. Potterv log, 4" x 2*. 

5. Ornamental piece of pottery, 2*x If". 


0. 

Ornamental rim of a lutein, l* X 2$". 

7. 

Lower portion of a Gafija smoking pipe, 

8. 

do. 

do. do. 

9. 

do. 

do. do. 

10. 

Ornamental month of a pot, 5" x 2$*. 

11. 

do. 

rim of a basin, 8*xl<|*. 

12. 

do. 

piece of pottery, 14 * x 14 ". 

13. 

do. 

rim of a basin, 4* X 2*. 

14. 

do. 

piece of jtotter}', 2* x 14 *. 

15. 

do. 

do. do. 2*xl$*. 

16. 

do. 

month of a pot, 34* x 24 *. 

i 7. 

do. 

rim of a ba-in, 84 * x 24 *. 

18 . 

do. 

piece of pottery, 2 * x 14 *. 

19. 

Stucco ornament, x 34*. 

20 . 

do. 

do. 5*x 84 *. 

21 . 

do. 

do. 44*x 8 J*. 

22 . 

do. 

do. 8 * X 24 *. 

23. 

do. 

do. 2 *x 14 *. 

24. 

do. 

do. 24 *x If*. 

25. 

do. 

do. 24 * x 14 *. 

20 . 

do. 

do. 4* x 2|*. 

27. 

do. 

do. 4* x 24 *. 

28. 

Copjter coin (double actual sire). 

29. 

Stucco ornament, 8 " x 1 

30. 

Portion of 

a stone nagn-bood of an image, 

31. 

Oblong stone haring a hole in the centre. 

82. 

Portion of a rial ram, 4 * x 3*. 

33. 

Portion of 

a door-jamb, 5* x 4*. 

34. 

Portion of 

a sculptured chavri bearer, 9* 


li-xf 

ii'xr 

,'xr. 


rx5*. 

srx3 w . 


x5i* 


A. ItEA. 









EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, PROME 

DISTRICT. 


rpnE excavation^ at Promo were resumed during the cold season of 1910-11. In 
L January 1911, in the course of clearing the debris round the Bawbawgyi 
Pagoda, two small fragments of stone inscriptions, measuring 6” by and •l* *’ 
by 2\'' res|)ectively, were discovered (Plate XL I'll, figs. 1 and 2). Estampages were 
submitted to M. L. Finot of Paris, who furnished me with the following interesting 
note. He says: “ The language is Pali. The script has a very archaic aspect: it 
reminds one, in every particular, of the Kadamha script of the 5th century (vide 
Biihler's Indian PaUeography, Plato VII, Column XIII). AVe cannot be far out in 
attributing the fragments to the 0th or 7th century A.D. The subject is evidently 
one of Buddhist doctrine. Pbaua-paccayd tedand, or' Sensation is caused by contact,’ 
Ls a well-known clause of the chain of the twelve Niddnas. • • • It is interest¬ 

ing to find the Pali canon in use in Lower Burma at so ancient a period when the 
rest of the Peninsula of Further India was acquainted with the Mahav&na Buddhism 
and its Sanskrit text.” In lieu of transcribing the entire Tppitaka on stone or 
metal and enshrining it in a Pagoda, the Buddhists have a custom of having only 
three transcripts made, namely, of the opening lines of the Sutta, Vinaya, and 
Abhidhamma. The fragmentary inscriptions referred to are evidently extracts from 
the Ma/ideagga, the first book of the Pina y a- Pi taka.' 

As ngards the age of the Kadamba script, Buhler says: ** The Kadamha 
grants probably belong partly to the 5th and partly to the 6th centuries; for Knkus- 
thavarman, who issued the oldest known record, was the contemporary of one of 
the Imperial Guptas, probably of Samudra-Gupta, and his descendants all nded 
before the overthrow of the Kadamba Kingdom by Kirtivarmau I, between A.D. 
566-07 and 596-97.”* 

Od the spot where the two fragmentary Pali inscriptions were found wore also 
discovered four stone heads of the Buddha, two of which are aureoled, while the 


* Oldcaberg, Tie Vi nay a Pifaiam, Vaiacagga, Vol. I. p. i. 

* B&liW, India* Paleography, p. 65. 
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other are plain. Their height varies from 3 to 4 inches, anti their breadth from 
to 4 inches. The iumnded heads appear to belong to the same ago and are finely 
chiselled. The eyes are closed in contemplation ; the cheeks and lips are full; and 
the chin is small. The nose is broad at the base. 

At the north-western part of the Bnwbawgyi Pagoda, and about 0 feet below its 
dome, was discovered a small earthenware vase of almost clas-ic pattern, measuring 
51 inches in height and 18 in circumference, and containing l>one-ash, 5 silver coins, 
small pieces of jadeite, and inscribed gold and silver scrolls, which were crumpled 
and mixed up with mortar and gravel (Plato XL\TT, tigs. 3-S). The workmen 
were putting up a scaffolding round the Pagoda, and one of them made a hole into 
the body of the structure with a pointed hauihoo, when the object was discovered 
The vase, which was apparently used as an urn, was found in a damaged condition, 
indicating that it was already broken when it was enshrined. The ftnd-spot shows tluit 
the vase was placed in a small niche specially prepared for it. The scrolls are in such 
a bad condition, that only a few detached letters could be deciphered tentatively. 

Close to the Baw bawgyi Pagoda, and amidst objects pertaining to the §iva cult, 
was found a roundelay tablet measuring 11 inches in diameter, with the liny a 
depicted on its obverse face (Plate XLV11, tigs. 9-10). The linga rests on a rectan¬ 
gular pedestal, between which and two wavy lints a thick hand intervenes. It is 
flanked on either side by a series of four circles and what looks like the head of a 
tuiga. Close to the side of the supposed ndga is an object, which looks like a crab. 
Over the linga is a forked line, which separates the sun from the moon, the former 
being on its proper right, and the latter on its proper left. Thu reverse face, which 
may be described as depicting two Bets of duplicated triangles placed apex to apex, 
with a streamer tied at the place of junction, appears to l>e a replica of that of coin 
No. 1 on Plate IV of Plmyre’s “ Coins of Arakan , of Pegu and of JJurma,” with 
the follow ing differences: on Plmyre’s coin, the meeting-point of the triangles is 
indicated by a duplicated circle with a central dot, while on the clay seal, it is shown 
by three circular dote placed one al>ove the other ; on the former, there are live dote 
below the triangles, while on the latter, the triangles are surmounted by a line of 
nine dote, the central or fifth being larger than the rest, and rest on a double line of 
five dots each. It is remarkable that the silver coins should bear symbols strikingly 
similar to those of the clay seal, with the single difference in that the sun appears 
on the proper loft of the linga |instead of on the right, thereby indicating their 
difference of origin. Amongst the Aryan Hindus, the right is the side of honour, 
while the left is the side of honour amongst the Mongolian Chinese. 

Sir Arthur Phayre proceeds, as follows, to explain the signification of the 
symbols on the coin reproduced on Plate IV of his work : 

“ Captain Latter regarded coin No. 1 as Buddhist, and of modern date. He 
observes that the obverse has in the centre a c/iaitya formed of detached upright 
glyphs, and surmounted by a hti or umbrella. Right anti left, are representations 
or the cobra capclla, and, above, the sun awl the moon. To the left are Buddhist 
and Hindu symbols, being a trident, three horizontal lines or scores, and the 
mnastika ; to the right is some unrecognized figure, and, below all, are four horizontal 
or slightly curved lines, one probably representing a serpent. 
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“ Of the reverse Captain Latter remarks: ‘ it may be intended to convey a symboli¬ 
cal representation of the cosmology of Buddhism, the twenty-eight circular figures in 
the outer ring representing the twenty-eight Buddhas, characteristic of a Mahagahbha 
(Maliakalpa) or grand period of nature ; the five drop-shn|>ed figures representing 
a Kuddha-gabbhn (Budilha-kalpa) or lesser period of nature, the present period 
being characterized by the presence of five Buddhas ; the emblem in the centre is 
* composed of certain triangles, representing this world in particular. The triangles 
with their points downwards represent water, and those with their apices upwards 
typify fire;' and they meet in a central circle having a point within it, the whole 
denoting both the supposed elements of which the world is composed, and lho reiter¬ 
ated destruction of the world by fire and by water. Tbo ubove observations con¬ 
vey a probable explanation of the symbols. It might have been added that the 
volumes of cloud-like substance, which appear to be issuing from the centre, where 
the points of the triangles meet, symbolize ‘air,’ another of the ‘elements,’ 
which go to form a world, and by which it is destroyed once in sixty-four 
times. The triangular figures and floating substance, taken as a whole, also typify 
‘ earth ’ as an element, and as the ‘ world,’ the particles of w hich are rearranged, 
and form a body fit for laud animals to dwell on after each periodical destruc¬ 
tion. Below' the triangles there is a wavy horizontal line which appears to re¬ 
present a ‘ serpent.’ This form introduced on coins below a chaitya is described by 
Mv. E. Thomas in his essay on coins of the Andhra dynasty iu the Indian 
Antiquary ,‘ 

■ * • * 

and the figure of a crab, which is shown on one of the coins of Southern India,* 
also supplies the symbol of destruction and renovation.* ” 

Mr. Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, was asked to explain the signifi¬ 
cation of the symbolism displayed ou the clay seal, and to indicate its probable age 
and place of origin ; and his reply is as follow’s : “.Vs regards the clay seal, I dare 
say you have already noticed its resemblance to coin No. 1 figured on Plato V of 
Phayre’s Caine of Arakan, of Pegu and of Burma. Xo. 2 of the same Plate is also 
allied to your seal. In bis Catalogue of Coins in the Indian If use urn, page 332, 
Mr. V. A Smith doscrilais some coins of Arakan. One of them belongs to a king 
called §ri-§iva (Xo. P,. Mr. Smith describes the symbol in bis No. 10 as a ‘trident 
with garlands banging from it (Thomas) ; sun and moon al>ove.’ I think the sym¬ 
bols on your clay seal resemble those on the Arakan coins. And if Mr. Smith’s 
reading of the legend in his Xo. 9 be correct, there was a king named Sri-Siva, who 
ruled over Arakan. Apart from! the legend, the hull is figured on a number of 
coins from Arakan. Consequently, I am inclined to think that the traces of the 
6 iva cult, which you have fouud near Prome, have probably reached there through 
Arakan. I have seen representations of the Simi-lihga being worshipped by ser¬ 
pents, one on each side. The alphabet of the legends on the coins, which are allied 
to your seal by the symbols which they bear, appears to he Xortli-Indian. It,. 

1 Volume IX, 1880, p. til. 

* Sir Walter Elliot, in “ Madron Journal of Litrratur* and Scieuee,“ Vol. Ill, N. S., PI. X, fig. 85C. 

* Phsyrt, “ Coint of Arakan, of l‘tgu and of Burma," pp. 34-36. 
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therefore, looks as if Amkan got the Siva cult from Northern India, and the country 
in the vicinity of Prome borrowed it from Amkan. I do not know if the gradual 
transformation of a Siva-linga into a Buddhist pagoda has any parallel in India. 
But it seems to me that the transformation of a Buddhist pagoda into a Hindu 
temple is more likely in India. In Burma the historical couditions were different 
and the transformation of a Siva temple into a Buddhist pagoda may be easily 
explained. As regards the use to which such clay seals were put, it is not unlikely 
that the one which you have found belonged to the Siva temple, and that the 
pilgrims took one or more of them when leaving the temple ” 

Mr. Venkayya’s opinion is corroborated by the evidence afforded by two coins 
y Xos i an( i 10) in the collection of Arakancse coins in the Phayre Provincial Museum. 
On their obverse face is dopicted a recumbent hull with the legend Kalachandra 
above it, while on its reverse is displayed a symbol, which may he interpreted either 
as a trident of Siva or as a linga worshipped by two nugas. The date of Kdlo- 
chandra may he fixed approximately. He appears as No. 12 under the name Kala- 
tsandra in the chronological tablo of the Kiugs of Arakun. Now his predecessor, 
Chandra-Sunja or Tsan-da-thn-ri-ya-tsau-dra ascendod the throne in 1M> A.D. 
and reigned for thirty-seven years, while Kalachandra's rub? lasted for forty years. 
Therefore, the latter king may be assumed to have flourished between 183 and 223 
A.D. 1 

Taking the above evidence into consideration, the clay seal appears to bo a 
Buddhist rather than a Sivnite symbol. It indicates the complete and harmonious 
absorption by Buddhism, iu the early centuries of the Christian era, probably in the 
lifth century A.D., of two rival and coeval cults, uain dy, Snivaism and Naga 
worship.* * On its obverse face the central object is, of course, the Ziw^fl-shaped 
8 tftpn resting on a plinth, which is the prototype of the Bawbawgyi Pagoda, near 
which the seal was found. The at a pa is flanked on either side by four dots, which 
indicate that four Buddhas have appeared and passed away in this Bhadra-kalpa 
and that they have been deified. In order to enhance the sanctity of the atfipa, 
and also to indicate its acceptance as an object of worship by the worshippers cf 
serpents two ndgas, which are themselves objects of worship, are represented as 
adoring the sacred edifice. The crab on either side of the rim shows that a world- 
cycle is subject to periodical destruction and renovation. A canopy placed over an 
ohject indicates its sacred character ; and that over the stupa denotes that it is an 
object of worship. The sun and the moon represent the world, and their presence 
signifies that, in this world, or “ under the sun aud the moon," the atfipa is an ohject 
deserving the highest reverence. The stupa rests on a thick band denoting the 
earth, which, according to Buddhist cosmography, is supported by water and air, 
which are indicated by two wavy lines. The Buddhist character of the seal is re¬ 
vealed, to a greater extent, by the symbols manifested on its reverse face. The 
twenty-eight dots on the rim represent, as explained above by Captain Latter, the 
twenty-eight Buddhas including Gautama. The triangular symbol in the middle of 
tlie seal is the Fajrdsana or Diamond Throne of Gauunna Buddha. Above the 


' Vtdt Pli*jrTe. Hirtorj <f Burma, pp. U »nd ’JUS. 

• Vide FergriMOn. lit it or f of Indio* and Kaitrrn Arrkifeetmrt, Vol 1, pp. 
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Throne art; nine dots showing that its occupant is the Possessor of Nine Attributes 
SacaffHiia), while the ton dots lielow it indicate that ho is, at the same time, Dam- 
baln.' the Possessor of the Ton Kinds of Strength. The centre of the Throne is 
occupied by three dots placed one above the other signifying the Triratna or the 
4 * Three Gems,” of whom the Buddha is the most revered. 5 

Figures 11-14 of Plate XLVII are found ou the same site as the clay seal. 
Figure 11, measuring 4" X 2J-", shows a devote*' worshipping the Foot-prints of the 
Buddlm at the foot of the Diamond Throne. Figure 12, which measures 5'x5i w , 
depicts the recumbent figure of a horse, and a trident. Figure 13, which measures 
~jY X 3", and figure 14, which measures 3£'x3", seem to belong together and to 
represent a female elephant with a calf. 

Fi<mres 15 to 19 show funeral urns, whose dimensions extend from 5 inches to 1 
foot in height, and from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet 3 inches in cirenmferenee. They 
were found buried close to the foundation of a ruined brick wall forming part of a 

temple which was, perhaps, dtxlicated to Siva. 

Figure 20 is a stone vessel found at an excavated site called Tawadeintha. s 

height is 2 feet and its diameter 6 inches. _ _ 

On the samo site was discovered a clay tablet measuring b m X»\ • on w *tich a 
Buddlm figure is shown seated in the dharmacakramndra ; on the reverse i- an 
inscription (fig. 21) believed to be in Pyu, a language which has been extinct for 
several centuries. Mr. C. O. Blagden has, however, succeeded in deciphering the 
fourth or Pyu face of the Myazedi Inscription of Pagan, which is dated 1084 A.D. 5 
The finds described above appear to justify the following conclusions 

(i) That in the 5th and 0th centuries of the Christian era, Pali was used as 
one of the vehicles of Buddhism in the neighbourhood of Promo. 

(ii) That the pre-existing Siva cult was absorbed by Buddhism in the same 

locality, about the same period, if not earlier. 

(iii) That the time-limit of authentic Burmese history may now he pushed 
back for, at least, a century, i e., to the 6thcentury A.D. 

I 

Taw Sein Ko. 







CONSERVATION WORKS AT AGRA AND 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
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a.—The Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah. 


"1 TAR YAMU-Z-ZAMANi, whose mausoleum forms the subject of this note, was 
l»l- the daughter of Baja Bahara Mall Kac^hwaha 1 of Amber. In an inter¬ 
view between Akbar and the Raja at Sankanir in 1562 A.D.* the latter “ expres-ed 
the wish to enter the royal service and to strengthen the tics of friendship by giving 
his daughter in marriage to Akbar, both of which desires were granted without delay.”* 
There is no doubt that the Emperor’s matrimonial alliances with Hindu princesses 
contributed largely to the consolidation of his Empire; and the abandonment of his 
policy, if it can lw termed as such, though always regarded with the utmost re- 
seutment by orthodox Muhammadans, 4 goes far to explain the decline of the Mughal 
power which set in during the reign of Auraugzeb, who was as bigoted in matters of 
religion as his ancestors had been tolerant. 


The story that Maryaniu-z-zamanl was a Portuguese Christian lias its supporters 
hut Alml-fazl, the Emperor’s court chronicler, who was nothing if not broad-minded 
and accurate, makes no mention of her as being a Christian, or of Akbar ever bavin- 
had a Christian wife. The late Mr. Edmund 8mith. in his work on Fathpur- 
Sikrl, expresses the opinion that the stoiy was started by some visitor, who expressed 
the idea that a painting in Maryam’s house at Fathpur-Sikri represented the 
Annunciation, 4 nnd that therefore Maryam must have been a Christian But in 


* KaehhwAht, i.#, belonging to the Kaelihw. or tortoiae. The term applied to (he i . . , 

.i*b a.d .. ,i. d.,. it. AiM-KUh* j 

* Count of Nmt. Thr *-. 11 —|i- l i l ' \ f ||||||]j|, Ynl | , ] ,, ' * 

* " Koval conaort. maintained their own eultow. and unhindered oleorved their - -* « 

nainl to join In th« Hindu wonhipof hi. Ktjpatnl wive, and with them celebreted the • Lm.' a AHlU 

date. He wonr the tilt, the mark of Uimlni.m. on hla forehead, at fim within ih. harem w i * V’ of r “ cu?nt 
and «tri«t Mussulman. had certainly ground for euapnatiim in this (Elliot V S'il m V 

fir. temple in which AW Pad wa, . Ruardlan „f L lgt 1W > «*•> The 

certain that hU cloae relation, by marriage with princely Rtjpat familioV. d that at Amber in T. <1 ^' UO "- h »■ 
Kreatret rolitical .chantage tn hla.” N<wr, „p. Vol I I. p. *40. “ Ur ,n *« of the 

* Edmund Smith. AIu fiat Architectur, a f Falhpur Sikri, VoL I, p.3J. 
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answer to this, it might he said that the idea of decorating the royal apartments 
with pictures representing Christian religious subjects was not unusual A picture 
in the Hanna collection represents Jahangir seated in front of a building, on the 
walls of which can he seen a Madonna and an “ Ecce Homo.” 1 It would not necessarily 
follow that the particular occupant of the apartments so decorated was a Christian, 
and the picture in the Sonahra Makan may quite easily have been tho Annunciation. 
The name Marynm (Mary) has also helped to lend weight to the theory of the 
“ Christian wife,” but Maryam is a common name among Muhammadans and Maryamu- 
z-zamani. “the Mary of the age," was the title conferred on the princess at the birth 
of Jahangir. 3 Her death took place at Agra in A.D. 1623, the eighteenth year of 
Jahangir 7 * * accession. 3 It is regrettable that there is no inscription on the building. 

The mausoleum is a square in plan, each side nuaisuring 115 feet, divided up 
internally into a series of small compartments to which it is hard to assign a function 
(Plate XLVHI). Mr. Carlleyle.in the Avchteological Survey Report for 1S71-1872. 
says: “ Of the residence of the Lodi family at Agra the Badal-garh no longer exists, but 
there are two vestiges remaining, namely, the Barodari (Palace) near Sikandara and 
the Lodi Khanka-Til a. The Barodari was built, as a palace, by Sikandar Lodi, in 
A.D. 1495. It is a square building of red sandstone 112 feet 6 inches each side and 
comprises two storeys and a vault below; the ground floor contains about 40 chambers 
or compartmeuts. Each comer of the building is surmounted by a short ornamen¬ 
tal octagonal tower. This building is commonly known as the mausoleum of the 
Begam Mariam, lieeause Akbar interred his Portuguese Christian wife here. Her 
tomb is in the vault below and there is also a white marble cenotaph in the centre 
of the upper storey. The Barodari is now occupied by a portion of the establishment 
of the Orphan Asylum of Agra. It was from Sikandar Lodi that the suburb near 

Agra, called Sikandrn, received its name . 

One cannot help questioning ttco statements in this note on the building. 
Pirstly, the style of architecture is certainly not that, of the year 1195 A. D., but un¬ 
doubt «llv belongs to what might be called the early Mughal period, whicli includes 
Jahfin-ir’s reigu, and it seems mom than probable that the building was built expressly 
for the mausoleum of his mother. Again, it is true that there are two rooms one 
above tho other reached by stairs, at the extreme corners of the building, but this 
scar cel v warrants the building being called a “ two storey ” one. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know what led to the development of this typo of plan for mausoleums. H as 
it something in connection with ritual, the factor that evolved tho mediaeval church 
plan of Europe, or was it the circumstance that buildings of this kind were used as 
Baradarifi or spots wherein fetes and receptions could lx- held prior to death cj the 
deceased ? Perhaps the numerous compartmeuts were used as a series of “ <-olls in 


« Cf. alto Fint CkriMlia » A to tko Groat .V«,W. Frond. Goldie. S..I j. 64* n.rt-L In it Mr 
Goldie oSnrv tho MggMtton thot the S-mohr* Makla mi K h. have twen tho hnu« o-dguod to Kadol A^uav,™. one of 
th« .Lit Fathom who vkited tho Emperor Akbar at Father Sikri, and thd the worn whrnh th» p.rt.iro dncomU. 
mi-ht havo b«m hi. chapel. Tho Father, won, m.tmcted to take n P their alxelo within tho jwWo of tho hmpercr. Ho 
Si Uat Guzman ear. Akbar ordu.od paintings to be made of our Lord and Hu Ble«od Mother. « well a. of other 

“’"‘r ’2 (m .,.Akbari. tronal. Blochmann. P.809. The mother of Akbar w». named Maryam-Maifcll. 

• Iqbal •dmak-t-Jakarngiri l Rib- IndA p. 205. lolio Timk-i-Jabarglrt, p. 8QI.) 

• A.S. B. Vid. IV, p 09, also plate XI for plan. 
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which devout persons could revere the memory of the deceased in comparative 
privacy. Running rouud the central “block,” within which again was a com¬ 
partment some 13 feet square, immediately over the vault, is a corridor 13 feet 2 inches 
in width, which may have served as an “ ambulatory” in which the faithful might walk 
repeating the quran or lamenting the deceased. Worthy of note are the curious light 
ducts (see section of building, Plate XLIX), for the lighting of the tomb chamber. 
The corridors and compartments are roofed by simple domes of exceptional thickness. 
In 1839 the building was made over to the Orphan Society by the Government of 
the North West Provinces and there is no doubt that, although the occupation was 
responsible for the many additions which have bad to be removed, it nevertheless 
saved the building from further decay. 

The floor, throughout of red sandstone, has been extensively repaired. Modern 
additions, stairs, and a structure which covered the whole west side of the building 
have been removed (Plate L, a, b), and some twenty-two skylights and openings in 
the roof have been taken away and filled up. A simple dado of coloured plaster, the 
sole internal decoration of the building, has liecn carefully preserved. The building 
was in a structurally sound condition, but much of the external carved work had 
disappeared. For it had been substituted masonry in small country bricks laid without 
mortar. These have weathered to pleasing tints, with the result that, although 
modern work, they do not rob the building of its expression as conjectural imitative 
work might have done. The sandstone used on the building is of two varieties, red 
and huff, and is seen in juxtaposition on the external piers, the red panels, hearing pat¬ 
terns representing wine-jugs (surShtt or lotus flowers, Mug framed by huff sandstone 
borders of arabesque design (Plate XLIX). Octagonal kiosks mark ihe four corners 
of the building, rectangular ones crowning the projecting hays which emphasise the 
centres of each facade. Their carved ornament is essentially early Mughal in stvle 
while their simple plastered domes rise from octagonal drums, the outer surface* of 
which is fitted with a mudakhal jKittern inlaid with white marble. The enclosure to 
the building has been acquired from the Orphanage authorities, and a simple boundary 
wall ereeted provided with new entrance gates. It is hoped, at no distant date to 
possibly grass the enclosure and so to complete the setting of the tomb. An approach 
road leading from the Agrn-Muttrn Road to the tomb has also been constructed 

The conservation work, which, in addition to the items alreadv mentioned consisted 
in the removal of much whitewash, replastering, the renewal *nf roof slabs and a 
thorough cleaning of the building, has cost Its. 10,812. 


b.—Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra . 1 

Of the houses, trardens and pavilions, winch formerly lined both sides of the 
river Jhmna a! Agra, very few now remain. On the east side, rttnid-uddauh,-. 
tomb, the Him Bjgh, both well preserved, ami the claltri, of the Zohria Booh ,„d 
Btihutd Bngh, together tviUt the Battis Klmm ha,= still serve to show the fondness 

' Rwfwretrut*: 8. D. M. Stori* /a. Mover or Moaul ImJia lthVUlTitS l,„ v ■ „ 7 

ktod with Introduction ud note* br W. Irvine. L-ttnioa, John Hnrmr.'lk-7 "' ’ ' ' rnotian. W 

Empirt.AJ). WS6-1668, by Fntn<xn« Bernier, by Arrhitnil Cn»ubk W » • /"V, Tra ** lt •» **• Motjml 

1 Sometimes known tliu to the Sok Khuxibn, * A - ***** A Co.. 1SUI. 
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the nobles of the Mughal Court bad for spending their days beside the river, where, 
even in the sweltering summer heat, that is said to have been partly responsible for 
the removal of the Mughal capital to Delhi, there is generally a cool breeze to 

he found. 

But on the west side, instead of the chattri., the gardens and pleasure houses, 
their red sandstone turrets tinged gold by the setting smi, rise up gaunt chimney 
stacks, the necessary adjuncts of modern commerce and industry. The chattri of 
the great Kftthor Rajput, Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur or Marwar. son of Raja 
Gftj 8ingh and a descendant of Rdo Maldeo, has Fortunately escaped destruction 

as being more distant from the city. 

It stands in a garden enclosed by a wall of brick masonry, faced w ith ret 
sandstone, the top of which was originally crowned by a parapet, most of which has 

^The garden, 210 feet north and south by 140 feet east and west, had two 
entrances in its north and south walk lPlate LI). These latter were probably 
subsidiary, the main entrances being through the three doorways on the cast and 
river front, reached bv steps from the river bed, or from boats when the nver was 
at high level. Hither barges would bring the Raja, his state business concluded, 

from the palace some distance to the south down the river. 

The entrances on the river front are three in number, each being provided 
with a flight of steps. Vegetation had gained a firm hold on this part of the screen 
wall with the result that the sandstone slabs with which it is faced hail >ecn 
gradually pushed away from their brick backing. The thresholds of the doorways 
are 10 feet 3 inches above the lowest step, and above the threshold the screen wall is 
some 12 feet 0 inches in height. It is divided into arched bays filled with jali work 
of rather coarse pattern. Some of the jali screens have disappeared. The motive 
of decoration employed on the screen wall is the wine-vase and the lotus flower 
Each pier is ornamented with three of these vases set one above the other. Above 
the arches runs a plain pnelled frieze topped by a moulded cornice, froin which 
project the stone rings in which were fixed f hamidnah ‘ poles or flag-staffs, and 
above this is a parapet of brick masonry rendered with chunam. 

The south-west and north-west corners of the enclosure wall were originaUy 
marked by chattri. similar to those seen on the river front hut these have ^ppe-od 

Along the top of the wall ran aqueducts w Inch earned water from the well at 
the south-west to various basins and tanks in the garden (s<*e I lan <> nc osure . 
Two of these have come to light in clearing the garden. The water ran into them 
down a “ scolloped cascade " which extended from the top of the waR tel Btc hm. 

The chattri itself stands on a rectangular platform measuring 02 feet east-west, 
by 70' north and south, built of brick, and reached by a single flight of step on its 

CaSt Neither is the chattri itself square in plan, the bays on the east and west sides 
bein* larger than on the other sides. An ornamental plinth runs round the guiding 
and on it rest the liases of the columns which carry the superstructure oi ^lie b uilding. 


* 9A<m.a*aA-Awnin£ .. , 

» Ckumam ia a durable kind of plaefc-T wed for rendering wall miUcn. 


o 
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A detail of one of the “ bays,” whose jali work can only be termed as exquisite, 
hi given in the illustration (Plate LII). The shafts of the columns are many faceted 
and from their necking is suspended a series of “ chains and bells.’’ 1 

A particularly pleasing feature is noticeable in the capitals of the comer- 
columns, the square of the superstructure above them being merged into the capital 
by means of a piece of foliage strongly reminiscent of the classic volute. 

The chajja * noticeable for the size of its projection (Plate LID, a), is supported 
almve every column by twin brackets with an extra angle bracket at each comer. 
The drawing will clearly explain its construction. The parapet is embellished with 
the usual mudakhal 5 pattern combined with floral carving. 

Internally the columns are similarly treated, and the ceiling is deeply coved. 
All is in red sandstone. 

The proportions of the building arc excellent and the deep shadow produced by 
the exceptionally large chajja gives an excellent effect of light and shade. The 
carving, however, on dost) inspection does not bear criticism so well. It Is shallow 
and not executed with the refinement and the beauty of expression which is seen in 
earlier work. This is especially noticeable in the brackets between the columns and 
those supporting the chajja. They are perhaps a little meagre in comparison with 
the chajja which they carry. 

Other items of conservation work included the removal of whitewash with 
which the building was covored both inside and outside, and the renewal of part of 

the parapet and chajja. Xo restoration of carved work was attempted except where 
absolutely necessary. 1 

There is no inscription on the wall or building and what purpose the build- 
mg served it is hard to say. The simple slab inside, in the centre of the floor has 

“ son*- to think it to be tko * of tho Raja. Another ivriter refers to tho 

chattri as being his kachehri or court.* 

Raja Jnswant Singh played a prominent part in the civil wars which convulsed 
the count*, nt the dose of SJah-jahin-. rohru. Hi, turncoat policy is not contend- 
a Ido, hut at all events he was no worse than those amongst whom he lived. He 
occupied a hi-h military rank in the reign of Sbali-jahan and was, with Oisim to,*,, 
sent by the Emperor against the rebellious prince. Aurangzeb and Murad BnW 
The two generals did all hey could to persuade the revolting princes to withdraw* 
their own provinces hut near Ujjain the forces met and Shah-i-dmn’. ‘ 
defeated. Qnsirn KLau treacherously deserted the Raja early in the fmht * * 

Manned, after (firing .he account of the battle. thus’doscribe, tlle ^ 
the Raja received from his spoils. on his return. " He did • i , P a 

Aura. owin..,he-m.1 loss of soe.e 10,000 Rajput,. wU „ had followed h^"a^ 
were all h,s subjects . ■ ■ lUja Wont Singh arrived in hi, county ^ 


1 A favourite* piroe of Hindu ornaamtatlon. 

* Tho projwtiDK slab cornice mob on nearly every Indian huUdtnir. 

* * Mudakhal '=Eittcring into, or rogngiog In. 

* Samad = Place whom a* Km of HtndOi ora doj<wit*d. 

* Tori &A A fra hv 8 lb Chorni iMm. fnL 181). 

•"It wa» then that Ka*m Khan (Qa*in» Khini in. In rim. 1 * , , 

(Joaawont Singh I ti;><oud to tho moat immisont poriL” Drmitr, p 3i. mm ‘ h * fir,d l ** Wn K J**omg«in.t» 
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PLATE I^IXX. 




{A) TICE AKSARI JIaKALL, aC,HA TO HI* ; 

JJ*ST FACAU1E, AITXB JtXPASBS. 
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only fifteen horsemen, nil the rest from various accidents bavin" quitted him. His 
wife, the daughter of the Rann, a Hindu King, was named Ranagi (Raniji). She 
had lK?en informed of his defeat, of wlmt had pissed in the battle, with what val¬ 
our he had fought, and how with the few men remaining he w as unable to resist 
[179] the enemy any longer. But instead of sending a message to meet him and 
console him in his discomfiture, she at once ordered the gates to be closed. This 
was at Udepor (Udopur), 1 the chief town. He was not to be allowed to enter and 
sho added the contemptuous words: “ from this day he is no longer my husband 
and I never want to see his face again. As a descendant of the Great Rana. liis 
soul should not have been thus vile ; he ought to have recollected his connection 
with our illustrious house. His business was to gain the battle or to die on the spot ; 
then should I have acquired one of two glorious things — the renown of being a 
hero’s wife, or an honoured widow’s death by burning.” Her rage and passion were 
so great that she knew not what she was inventing or saying. She had conceived 
an idea that her husband had been killed in battle, and that all the} were tolling 
her was only meant to prevent her burning herself [as a sati]. She issued orders for 
the prepiration of the necessary materials for her death by fire, announcing that 
her husband was dead, for how r coidd it be otherw ise r On being assured that her 

husband was really alive, she suddenly flew into n greater rage.Worn 

out by all this grief she said that all her life she would never look on the faee of such 
a white-livered soldier. Her mother, Manucci goes on to say, triinl to assuage her. 
Even Aurangzeb, when he had become king ; tried to restore the connubial peace. 
“Once the Rsja wanted to eat n melon and along with it the serving-maid pre¬ 
sented a knife. Thereupon Raniji suddenly fell upon the maid and seized her by 
the hair, heating and thumping her, saying: ' K no west thou not the courage of this 
runaway, that when he sees a bit of iron of any sort he swoons?’ This was her 
behaviour for the rest of her life.”* 

In the fighting between AurangzSb and Shall Shuju’, Jnswant Singh remained 
near Agra. A rumour came thither that Aurangzeb had been defeated, and if 
Jnswant Singh had only entered the city he might have delivered his master Sbah- 
jah&n from prison. “ But while we admit,*’ says Manucci, “ that he was not wanting 
in a wish to release Shsh-jahSn, he judged that in existing circumstances it was 
impossible, there being no one to take his side.”* He therefore retired to his 
own country. 

He then threw in his lot with DiiTa. but the wily Aurnngzfcb, by offering to 
make him Viceroy in Gujarat and to pardon him for his previous rebellion, caused 
him to break his word to Dara. s an action which considerably weakened the cause of 
the latter, who was shortly afterwards finally defeated. In the year lbfii A.lh, 
Aurangzeb fell ill and confusion reigned at Delhi, his headquarters.* There were 


• Thi. atcrv alto appear, In Bernier. pp. 40.41, but without the iutroduc.ion of Udepur llhe IU,.*’. capital 
and !>ol Janrant Singh 1 .), which Mini to b» Manucci'. own contribution V. Mr. Irvlre * footnote I o. 2, S. 1>. 

Vol. I.p. 2«0. 

• A. D. J/.. Vol. I,pp. 260-2S2. 

• Bern ter, p. 78. 

« S. D. M.. VoL l.p. 33i 

• Brruitr, p. 87. 

• .s, J). J/_ Vol II. pp. 

o . 
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rumours that the Raja was coming from Gujarat to free SLiAh-jali&n from prison, 
additional evidence to the feeling that he always hore for liis first master. The 
Raja was never well-affeeted towards Aurangzeb. He disobeyed his orders on one 
occasion, and, during the expedition under Shah ’Alain against 8hiva Jl in the 
Dakhiu, signed a document agreeing to rebel against Aurangzeb. Shah ’Alam had 
been previously instructed by his father to pretend to rel»el and to got the signatures 
of his officers to the agreement in connection therewith. 1 Aurangzeb’s idea was to 
catch Shiva Jt by this means, and he also wanted to see on which of Shah ’Alain's 
officers he could rely. The plot however failed, Shiva Ji was not to he caught, and 
all it resulted in was the discovery by Aurangzeb of the disloyal officers, who had all 
signed the document save Diler Khan. “ The war against Shiva Ji began anew, 
hut Aurjuigzeb had lost trust in the generals in the Dakhin and displaced them, 
sending other captains in their place. The displaced officers were sent elsewhere as 
Viceroys and Governors, and he kept them on the move from one government to 
another so long as ho lived. Rajah Jaswant Singh was despatched to the other side 
of the river Indus.* * The rajah, although he made terrible grimaces, still obeyed, for 
fear that Aurangzeb might attack and ruin his family.”* 

“In the same year (r 1678),” says Manuoci, “died Rajah Jaswant Singh on 
the farther side of the river Indus. On obtaining information of this death, 
Aurangzeb sent an order to the Viceroy to forward to court the two sons of the 
rajah ; he also wrote to them direct that he wished to reward the valour of their 
father. They came with 500 horsemen, leaving the surplus men to find their way 
to their own country. When they arrived at Dilhi they heard that, instead of 
rewarding them, Aurangzeb meant to cut off their heads. On finding this out, they 
fled from the city before daybreak, and posted two hundred and fifty horsemen on the 
bridge with twelve arches' which stands opposite Huiu&yuu’s Mausoleum. Their 
orders were to hinder any one from passing and seizing the little rajahs. In the 
morning Aurangzeb knew of the rajahs’ flight and at once sent a force to pursue 
and seize them. But the two hundred and fifty Rajputs defended the psissage most 
valorously, and prevented anyone getting past them. Men were killed on both 
sides, but no one was able to pass. Then night fell, and the Rajputs who had 
barred the way rejoined the others who were in charge of the rajahs. Among the 
dead were two women clothed as men, who gladly offered their lives to defend their 
princes against the cruelty of Aurangzeb. The death of Rajah Jaswant Singh was 
used by Aurangzeb as an opening to oppress the Hindus still more, since they had 

» “ijfclh 'Alam »«• api««ntid to the Dakhin In 1(167. . I ..want Singh w»« deputed to nerre under him (Jin. 

AlnmgJri. 60. laat lino but one; Cl. linr I). Omni Duff. 99. and Elphin.tone, 654, throw doubt <m the 
rebellion of &lh ‘Alain, real or pretended. But the Ma. •fird-'ikagbi, 101, treat* it aa a real rebellion. Therefore 
...mething of the aort mart have happened. Klphlnrtone object* that Jai Singh oould nut have joined it, becanao he 
\jA left the Dakhin, and waa in fact, dead, before the date aligned. In tbia he b muled by iCatroo, edition 1715 
Bnl part, 78), and hia * Jacing thi* b not meant for Jai. bat for Ja«w*nt Singh who waa both alive and in the 
Dakhin. Otar, * fragment.'. 18. 19. believed in the rebellion and ao did Bhlm Sen ; Jonathan Scott’. Author!*,- 
(Bftorj 4 Drklan, II. S. D. SI, Vol. II, p. 150, note I. 7 ‘ 

* *• Jaswant Singh waa thiuldar of JamrOd |tn the Khaibar l’a*al in the fourteenth rear. 4082 H. .1871 A D I " 
S. I). 31., Vol. II, p. 106. note 3. 

* op. rilnVol. II, p. 106. 

* “The well-known BArahpubh or Urahpalah bridge, which (till rtand* in the loaUion indicated.” SUM 

Vol. 11, p. 333. Foot-note 3. * ‘ *' 
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no longer any valiant and powerful rnjali who could defend them. He imposed on 
the Hindus a poll tax, 1 which everyone was forced to pay, some more or some less. 
Great merchants paid thirteen rupees and a half, the middle class six rupees and a 
quarter, and the poor three rupees and a half every year. This refers to men and 
not to women ; hoys liegan to pay as soon as they passed their fourteenth year. 
Aurangzeh did this for two reasons : first, because by this time his treasures had 
begun to shrink owing to expenditure on his campaigns; secondly, to force the 
Hindus to become Mahomedans. Many who were unable to pay turned Mahoine- 
dans to obtain relief from the insults of the collectors. 

“ Annoyed of the flight of the rajahs, Aurangzeh took the field for n campaign 
against the famous Rani, wife of Jaswant Singh, although that princess had sent to 
the king many letters inquiring the nature of his grievance. 8he represented to 
him the privileges conceded to them by all the previous Moghul kings. But with 
a powerful man it is no use to argue. Thus this princess was obliged to cede to 

Aurangzeh a province and the town of Mairtlia. 

Quoting Mr. Irvine’s note,* Ihis “ jizyah,” or poll tax, on the Hindus was im¬ 
pose,! by Aurangzfib in the year 1(57 7 according to Elphinstono, that is, one year 
l>eforc the Raja’s death ; but the Ma^gir-i-’Alamgiri, as well as Manucci, take its 
date as being one year after his death. 

The following letter of the R&jn to the Emperor would seem to show that the tax 
was imposed before his death ; he thus complains:" in fine, the tribute you demand 
from the Hindus is repugnant to justice,” and it seems probable that he is referring 
to the “ j Lay ah.” The letter, which only too dearly shows the unsympathetic and 
intolerant spirit with which Aurangzeh ruled his subjects, and which ultimately was, 
perhaps, the prime cause of the downfall of the Mughal empire, runs as follows 

“ All duo praise he rendered to the glory of the Almighty and the munificence 
of Your Majesty, wliich is conspicuous as the sun and moon. Although I, your well- 
wisher, have separated myself from your sublime presence, I am nevertheless zealous 
in the performance of every bounden act of obedience and loyalty. M\ aidcnt 
wishes and strenuous services are employed to promote the prosperity of tho Kings, 
Nobles, Mirza’s, Rajahs and Roys, of the provinces of Hindustan, and chiefs of 
Aerauu, Jumun, Room, and Shawn, the inhabitants of the seven climates, and all 
persons travelling by laud and by water. Tliis my indination is notorious, nor can 
your royal wisdom’entertain a doubt thereof. Reflecting therefore on my former 
services’ and Your .Majesty’s condescension, I presume to solicit the royal attention 
to some circumstances, in which the public as well as private welfare is greatly 

interested. 

“ 1 have been informed, that enormous sums havo been dissipated in the prose¬ 
cution of the designs formed against me, your well-wisher; and that you have 
ordered a tribute to be levied to falsify the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

.. May it please Your Majesty, your royal ancestor Mahomed Jelaul ul Been 


i - TV jiiT*!, . Elphictonr. 559. mj, it w« import i» HW7 (1088 R), that U. two y w e*rli«r. However 
tceoTtline to thr SI*, »*ir-i-'Al*mgln, 174, the correct rear it 1090 H., twentieth year (U7*-ft>) which -trree. with 
3I**rt. H S. D. V., Vol. II, p. 234, foot-note 1. 


« S. D. Vol H, pp. 233. 284. 
» See foot-note No. 1 Move. 
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Akl.ar whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the affairs of this empire in equity 
and tan security for the space of fifty-two years, preserving every tnbe of men m 
ease and happiness, whether they were followers of Jesus, or of Mosos, or I>ai id, or 
Mahomed: were they Bramins. were they of the sect of Dliarians whreh dome, .he 
eternitv of matter, or of that which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, 
thev an cquallv cajovod his coimtenauce and favour; insomuch that his people, ... 
-ratitude for the indiscriminate protection he afforded them, distinguish.*! Inm by 
the appellation of Juggnl Grow- (Guardian of Mankind). Hi* Majesty Mahomed 
Noor ul Deoil Jchangecr, likewise, whose dwelling is now in paradise, extended or 
a period of twenty-two years, the shadow of his protection over the heads of Ins 
people ■ successful by a constant fidelity to his nUios and a vigorous eiert.ou of his 


arm In business- . „ .... 

“Nor less did tbe illustrious Shfth Jebftn, by a propitious ragn of thirty-two 

vears acqu ire to himself immortal reputation, the glorious reward of clemency and 
‘virtue Such were the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors, whilst they 
pursued these great and generous principles wheresoever they directed their steps, 
conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they reduced many countries 
and fortresses to their obedience. During Your Majesty’s reign, many have lieen 
alienated from the empire, and further loss of territory must necessarily follow, 
rince devastation aud rapine now prevail without restraint. Your subjects are 
trampled under foot, and every province of your empire is impoverished ; depopula¬ 
tion spreads, and difficulties accumulate. When indigence lias reached the habita¬ 
tion of the Sovereign and his princes, what can bo the condition of the nobles ? As 
to the soldiery, they are in murmurs, the merchants complaining, the Maliomertans 
discontented, the Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even to the 
want of their nightly meal, are heating, their heads throughout the day in rage and 

desperation. ... 

“ TTow can the dignity of the sovereign he preserved, who employs lus power in 

exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miserably reduced ? At this juncture, 
it is told from east to wret, that the emperor of Hindostan. jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devotee, will exact a tribute from Bramins, Sanorahs, Joghies, Berawghios, Sonnsses ; 
tliat regardless of the illustrious honour of his Timurean race, ho condescends to 
exercise his power over the solitary inoffensive anchoret. If Your Majesty places 
anv faith in those hooks, by distinction called divine, you will he there instructed 
that God is the God of all mankiud, not the God of Maliomednns alone. The Pagan 
anil the Mussulman are equally in his presence. Distinctions of colour are of his 
ordination. It is lie who gives existence. Tn your temples, to His name the voice 
is raised in prayer; in a house of images, where the hell Is shaken, still he is the 
object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to set at 
naught the pleasure of the Almighty. When we deface a picture, we naturally 
incur the resentment of the painter ; and justly lias the poet said, Presume not to 
arraign or scrutinize the various works of Power Divine. 

» j u the tribute you demand from the Himloos is repugnant to justice ; it is 
equally foreign from good policy, as it must impoverish the country. Moreover it 


1 Guru (th« Spirit.ml I'm apt or of th* World) 
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is an innovation and an infringement of the Ians of Dindostan. But if zeal for 
vmir own religion bath induced you to determine upon tlm measure, the demand 
ought, hv the rules of equity, to have hcen made first upon Barn Sing,' who is esteemed 
the principal amongst the Hindoos. Then let your well-wisher be eaUed njmn. 
whom vou will have less difficulty to encounter; but to torment ants and flies is 
un worth v of an heroic or generous mind. It is wonderful that the m.ntstem o 
your government should have neglected to instruct hour Majesty in the rules of 

Wl 'oilts^ken 0 w < ^s these, but only too true, and doubtless the tnuse of the bitter 
spirit showed by Emperor AumngzCb to the Bija’s sons and wife after his death. 

c . — AkbarT Mahall, .Agra Fort. 

The restoration of the triple arcade, the central feature of the east front of 

Akbnris palace, has now been completed at a cost of Bs. 990. 

The new work consisted in providing new red sandstone bracket, and cJqya, 
while the piers of the upper arcade with their lintel-earryine brackets have been 
reconstructed The position of the new ctmjjo was determined by the mark on 
[r»-all of the slope of the original one. Plates LIU. 4, shows the .astern fayadc 
after completion of the work, and it can be readily seen how much ,t owes to the 

restoration of this «n.»| the 

upper^and l”«“Trcad^for“'rly opened on to balconies, that in the> case ^ of the 
lower storey, the balcony running along the intervening space between the Bengal 
Bastion and the octagonal turret of the Jahangiri Mnhall. The remains 
stonework, as well as that of the upper balcony, can be seen m the Fbite 

For a full description of the Akbari Muhall attention is invited to the article 
thereon by the Into Mr. Fronde Tucker in the Annua’. Report of the Arehteologiea 
Survey for 1907-1908. 




» Ham Sllngh I of Jaipur. »on 
• Hittortcal Fraymtntt t if Ike 


,5j» Jai Singh I. 

„/ Empire bj Uob>Tt Ormc, London, 1805, p. 253, 


Note 1 V. 
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